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Putting 


Ax Southport this week-end some of the 
trade union leaders may prove to hav: been 
impressed by the campaign that the financial 
press has been running for the last fortnight. 
But the delegates on the floor of the confer- 
ence will be in no mood to take advice from 
the Economist, the Banker, the Financial 
Times or Sir Oscar Hobson. And even the 
Prime Minister’s own jeremiad last Satur- 
day, when he warned the guests at a Con- 
servative garden fete that Britain was being 
priced out of export markets, is unlikely to 
persuade the trade union movement to 
accept wage restraint. 

For all the big unions are now making, or 
preparing to make new wage demands. So 
tar, only the Transport Salaried Staff union 
has opted out of the new round of pay 
claims, and even its self-denial may have 
more to do with the complicated politics of 
railway unionism than with the economic 
situation. None of the other unions seems in- 
clined to hold back: the leaders must either 
yield to rank-and-file pressure or resign 
themselves to a rash of unofficial strikes. 

Both the Government and the Conserva- 
tive press realise that exhortations will have 
little impact on the T.U.C. The present 
scare about high wages and “ over-full”’ em- 
ployment is, therefore, something more than 
a plea for moderation on the part of the trade 
unions. It is an attempt to throw the onus 


the Blame on the 


for our economic difficulties on organised 
labour, to conceal the Government’s re- 
sponsibility for the new wave of inflation, and 
to prepare public opinion for the more 
drastic financial measures which the Chan- 
cellor is now preparing for the autumn. Mr. 
Butler’s Budget gave fresh impetus to the 
inflationary boom that the “dash for free- 
dom” had already launched, and his manipu- 
lation of the bank rate has not checked it. 

In a free enterprise boom, the trade unions 
are bound to make the most of their bar- 
gaining position. So long as manufacturing 
industry is prosperous, with full order books 
and adequate profit margins, it prefers to 
grant wage increases rather than lose pro- 
duction through strikes. And, with full 
employment, concessions made in these 
“ pace-setting” firms then spreaa, through 
the network of unionism, to transport, distri- 
bution and the home market. Here, unlike 
the piece-work industries with large export 
orders, it is harder to increase productivity— 
as the mines and railways have shown. Yet 
wages still have to go up to keep in step with 
earnings in the exporting trades and to meet 
the rise in living costs deliberately engi- 
neered by Mr. Butler and his colleagues 
since 1951. Despite this, it remains doubt- 
ful whether British wage levels are pricing 
our goods out of foreign markets. One dis- 
tinguished economist, Mr. R. G. Hawtrey 


Unions 


takes the contrary view that “ British exports 
are being sold too cheap” since the 1949 
devaluation, and that foreign customers are 
being lost mainly because “British pro- 
ducers are overloaded with orders.”’ It is, 
significantly, not the exporters but financiers 
like Sir John Braithwaite, chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, and Mr. Gibson Jarvie, of 
the United Dominions Trust, who are de- 
ploying statistics to conceal how much the 
increase in distributed profits and the cash- 
ing of capital gains have done to promote the 
present inflation. They are the men who 
are encouraging the attack on wages. 

What is the objective? They know that 
if the economy is not planned, if imports are 
not controlled, it is impossible to maintain 
full employment, free collective bargaining 
and stable prices. One or more of these 
must go. That is why much of the advice 
now given to the Government involves the 
deliberate creation of unemployment, as a 
means of reducing demand and, at the same 
time, making the unions more amenable to 
discipline. Mr. Butler has not yet come to 
this desperate remedy. But this autumn he 
has to choose whether he abandons his 
attempt to make Conservative freedom work 
—and eat humble pie to Mr. Gaitskell—or 
whether he gambles on achieving solvency at 
the expense of the wage earner, as Tory 
Chancellors have done in the past. 
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The News in Review 


At Home 


Tre Three Power Conference on Cyprus 
opened this week with formal statements of policy 
by each of the Foreign Ministers—Mr. Mac- 
millan, Mr, Stefanopou'los from Greece and Mr. 
Zorlu from Turkey. It is obvious, as we write, 
that there will have to be a great deal of give and 
take if the Conference is to find any solution to 
its problem, and that the task has been made more 
difficult from the start by the exclusion of any 
Cypriot delegates, Mr. Macmillan, while no 
longer adhering unequivocally to the Lyttelton 
doctrine of “ no self-determination,” has based his 
policy on the requirements of the Chiefs of Staff 
atid is firmly opposed to self-determination at any 
precise or foreseeable date. The claim of the 
Greek Government is that it has been mandated 
by the people of Cyprus to press for early self- 
determination and that it can bargain only over 
the precise timing. Finally, the Turks, legiti- 
mately anxious to secure the rights of their com- 
patriots, have stretched their case so far as to 
claim that the Turkish minority (about one-fifth 
of the population) is sufficient to veto self-deter- 
mination by the Greek majority—a view, -we 
observe, which it is difficult to justify by historical 
precedent, Whatever the difficulties, it is to be 
hoped that the British delegates realise the 
urgency of using the present Conference to 
achieve a settlement with the people of Cyprus 
before it is too late. Even the Ministry of Defence 
must surely have learned by now that a military 
base is useless if all its resources have to be turned 
against the local population in the interests of 
internal security, 


Tue announcement that a new Anglo-American 
company is to be launched to manufacture and 
market cathode ray tubes for TV sets is of con- 
siderable importance in the war against monopoly 
price fixing. For the new company will be out- 
side the British Radio Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association, which fixes prices for most of this 
industry, and is at present under investigation by 
the Monopolies Commission. The two principals 
in the new venture are Mr. D. G. Mitchell of 
the U.S. company, Sylvania Electrical Products 
Inc., and Mr, Jules Thorn of Thorn Electrical 
Industries. They claim that, out of automatic 
production at a starting rate of half a million 
21-inch tubes a year they will be able to under- 
cut the existing ring prices by about 33} per cent. 
by the end of 1956. As production rises and the 
size of TV sereens increases, the economies 
should be even greater. The Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association is unlikely to take this challenge 
lying down; and the first beneficial effect of new 
competition from outside the ring may well be 
substantial cuts in the ring prices, 


Ix seems certain that the Mineworkers’ Execu- 
tive, meeting at Southport on Saturday, will 
reject the Coal Board’s suggestion that Italian 
and Austrian labour be employed to meet the 
manpower crisis in the pits. With the exception 
ef Durham, all the areas have reported 
strong opposition, and Durham, significantly, is 
the one area where the question does not arise: 
the closure of Durham pits has already meant 
that Durham miners themselves are being moved 
to the Midlands. Though we do not minimise 
the difficulties that large-scale import of foreign 
labour would create, the N.U.M. has produced 
mo convincing alternative. It recognises that 


British pits need 100,000 men at once and an 
annual intake of about 60,000.. It argues, how- 
ever, that further wage advances, improved con- 
ditions and more mechanisation would ensure 
recruitment on this scale. This seems most un- 
likely. What the miners really fear is that if 
the labour force were expanded by foreign labour 
their bargaining position would be gravely 
weakened; as things are, they are already finding 
it less easy to secure concessions from the Board. 
If the N.U.M. wishes to keep the public sym- 
pathy that the miners have earned over the bad 
years, it cannot maintain this stubborn attitude 
when the nation is desperately short of fuel. 
Surely it could seek a settlement with the Board 
in which, over a period of years, the intake of 
foreign labour could be kept in step with a 
guaramteed programme of improvements in 
wages and conditions? 


Arr Southport this week-end Dr. Summerskill, 
Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Wilson will be discussing 
the Labour Party’s finances with some of the big 
union leaders. Though the party managed to 
make a slight surplus on the last election fund, 
and though it has moderately good reserves, more 
money is the condition of any of the reforms of 
the party organisation which Mr. Wilson’s sub- 
committee may soon recommend to the Execu- 
tive. It will certainly be essential if the number 
of full-time agents is to be increased. And 
though local parties raise a substantial proportion 
of the money that is spent in the constituencies, 
any large addition to national funds will have to 
be met mainly by raising the trade union affiliation 
fees. The union leaders, in discussing this 
problem, will be very much aware that they are 
themselves facing a somewhat similar problem. 
The T.U.C, has recently made a sample survey 
cf union funds, and is now extending this to all 
its affiliated unions. The preliminary report 
showed a substantial increase in the administrative 
costs of the trade unions which has not been 
balanced by a proportionate increase in income 
from contributions. Some unions, in fact, are 
now drawing on their reserves, and many others 
are no longer able to add to them. Since pe 
union dues now represent about 0.5 per cent. of 
the average weekly wage, against 1 per cent. in 
1939, the unions and the Labour Party may soon 
have to raise the level of contributions to meet 
today’s higher costs 


Overseas 


As campaigner emeritus, Mr. Truman last 
Sunday opened the Democratic offensive for the 
November, 1956, clections. Last year, the 
Democratic strategy was to call for support of 
Democrats for Congress as the best friends of 
the President, who could be counted on to back 
him against the diehards of his own party. This, 
however, is not good enough in a year when the 
Presidency itself is at stake, and now the cam- 
paign must be directed at the Presidént. © With 
polling still fourteen months away, Mr, Truman 
is already thumbing through his “give- 
’em-hell” phrasebook. The President, he said, 
has been guilty of misrepresentation and dema- 
gogy, and “has never missed a chance to befuddle 
the real issues”; he has, moreover, permitted big 
business, which controls the Administration, “to 
plunder our natural resources.” These echoes 
of Mr. Truman's 1948 tactics may yet ring in 


other Democratic speeches; but for the moment 
the office-holders in his own party are likely to 
be more cautious in their attacks on a popular 
President. 


Arter two prolonged and stormy meetings, the 
French Cabinet has finally reached “ unanimous ” 
agreement over Morocco, M. Grandval, having 
been sacrificed to keep in the coalition those 
Ministers who speak for the Africa lobby, is to be 
replaced by General Boyer de la Tour, the present 
Resident-General in Tunisia; Ben Arafa is to 
abdicate in favour of a “Council of the Throne,” 
which will include the independent nationalist Si 
Bekkai; and a “representative” Moroccan 
Government is to be formed by September 12. It 
appears that the Istiqlal, the largest nationalist 
party, has refused to participate in such a govern- 
ment until the ex-Sultan, Ben Youssef, is trans- 
ferred from Madagascar to France. His return, 
however, has now been accepted in principle by 
the French Government, and mid-October has 
been mentioned as a possible date. Meanwhile, 
75,000 French reservists have been recalled to 
active service, and the release-date of a further 
100,000 conscripts is to be postponed indefinitely. 
The new “ solution” is obviously M. Faure’s best 
effort to find a settlement. Any further conces- 
sion to the nationalists would certainly mean the 
fall of the French Government. On the other 
hand, it is extremely doubtful whether the con- 
cessions now offered are sufficient to outweigh the 
affront to Arab opinion which has been caused by 
the removal of M, Grandval, 


Some hard bargaining still lies ahead before West 
Germany’s contribution to Nato is assessed. The 
Finance Minister, Dr. Schaeffer, has declared that 
he will go no higher than 9,000 million 
marks a year. This is still lower than the figure 
of 10,800 million marks, set by an inter-Allied 
committee three years ago, and since then both 
costs and the West German national income have 
gone up. A true equivalent for the three-year-old 
figure would now be about 14,000 million marks. 
Naturally, Dr. Schaeffer does not wish to go so 
high, as he wishes to make some reductions in 
taxes in the near future; and he will urge again 
that West Germany’s “special expenditure ”—on 
Berlin and refugees—be ranked as part of Defence 
expenditure. Britain and France, on whom the 
Nato burden rests heavily, will be anxious for a 
quick settlement, since the present agreement, 
under which Bonn pays 8,000 million marks to 
Nato, expired this week. 


Tue Prime Minister of the Sudan is acting 
wisely in appointing a commission to investigate 
the causes of the mutiny in the South Sudan. The 
commission is to include a Southern chief and, if 
it faces facts, it can hardly stop short of making 
a case for some kind of autonomy for the South. 
Meanwhile, the Sudanese Parliament has voted 
unanimously in favour of exercising self-deter- 
mination by plebiscite rather than through a con- 
stituent assembly. A plebiscite would probably 
lessen the impact of corruption and outside in- 
fluences. It would mean altering the procedure 
decided on by Britain and Egypt in 1953. But 
the Egyptian leaders may not be greatly disturbed 
at this. They seem at last to be reconciling them- 
selves to genuine self-determination for the Sudan 
—even if this should mean complete separation 


from Egypt. 
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Paris 
Ratissage in Africa 


Our Paris Correspondent writes Ratissage 
operations have been taking place in the Qued-Zem 
region of Morocco and in the Constantine Depart- 
ment in Algeria. ...” So ran the lead stories in 
the French press last week. The word ratissage is 
not to be found in Larousse; but eye-witness ac- 
counts published by the French newspapers give 
only too clear an idea of what it means. Thus the 
special correspondent of Le Monde writes: “ Ata 
village I visited three miles from Philippeville 
(Algeria), fifty old men, women and children had 
been killed. All the able-bodied men had fled into 
the hills the night before. I have never seen a 
more pitiful spectacle than the one I witnessed 
after the French troops had left. Walking through 
the blackened and smoking streets, I was greeted 
only by the howling of dogs—the sole survivors 
f the massacre.” 

Even official sources have been unablc to main- 
tain a complete curtain of secrecy. Thus, Radio- 
Alger announced last week the destruction of ten 
Arab villages, which it described as “nerve- 
centres of the rebellion.” It added that the Arab 
women and children had previously been 
evacuated. Whether this last statement is to be 
believed is doubtful: the next day, L’Humanité 
was seized for revealing that a number of villages 
had been bombed without warning and without 
evacuations, and its statement was confirmed by a 
photograph of thousands of corpses which had 
been collected in the Municipal Stadium at 
Philippeville. Perhaps the most sinister aspect of 
the ratissage operations is that they appear to have 
been carried out, at least in part, by groups of 
colon volunteers, of whom Le Monde remarks: 
“ They have been doing their work with a passion 


which has sometimes degenerated into sheer 
frenzy. .:.." 

Information about Morocco is scarcer since 
journalists were forbidden to accompany the 


Foreign Legion in its operations in the Oued-Zem 
area. Nevertheless, according to a Reuter dis- 
patch, “Out of the 12,000 inhabitants of this 
region, only 8,000 are left. The others have been 
killed, imprisoned or have fled to the mountains 
numerous villages have been razed to the 
ground for having sheltered rebels or killed or 
wounded legionaries.” It is, for the moment, im- 
possible to advance any definite figure of those 
killed in this area, Moroccan Nationalist sources 
claim that 30,000 were massacred in the Oued- 
Zem-Khenifre area alone; while the official figure 
for those killed in Algeria is as high as 5,000. It 
appears in any case to be true that in entire 
regions, all the male Arabs have been killed or 
have fled to the hills—presumably to join the 
terrorist bands. In Philippeville (pop. 200,000), 
for instance, no bread is being baked in the native 
quarter for lack of workers. In Morocco, where 
correspondents were invited last week to watch 
the official ceremony of the surrender of the rebel 
tribes, it was noticed that most of those who as- 
sembled, holding the traditional white chiffon 
carf of surrender, were women and children. 
Thus, the ccerrespondent of the Right-wing 
Parisien Libéré described a crowd of 7,000 women 
and children he had seen gather at the Legion 
post north of Oued-Zem. Where were the men? 
So far, none of the accounts of at: 
published in the French press has been denied 
by the Government. It has not been necessary, 
Indeed, the Right-wing press has been publishing 
such dispatches as if they were the communiqués 
of a victorious army. Such newspapers have 
published entire pages of accounts by Europeans 
“survived the massacre,” and have referre 4 


cItiCs 


who 


openly to “vengeance operations carried 


the forces of order.” 


demanded the removal of Gilbert Grandval, the 
Resident-General, who had become a living proof 
that the so-called “insurmountable racial hatred 
of the Moroccans for the French ” is not ine, 


but merely the result 


indeed, his downfall. 


unknown in Morocco; 


With equal venom th 


out by 


-¥ 


table, 


of a policy of blind folly 
Grandval’s popularity with the Moslems pro 


Two months ago he w 
today he is the 


whole people, simply because he delivered th 


from the tyranny of 


a number of high-place 


officials and showed them that France could al 


wear a humane face. 


Even at the height of t 


repression, the walls of the Arab medinas w 
covered with inscription Vive Grandval—for 
Moroccans refused to believe he was associat 


with such madness. 


His work woes tar to pro 


/ 


that had France pursued a different policy, the 
intermingling of races and civilisations in North 


Africa could have 
sacres and holy wars. 


been achieved without 


ma 


But “ Official” France 


259 


turned 
und North 


ratissadgves 


the France of the colons—has deliberately 
down such a policy 
frica has been delivered to th« 
And the French public? 
1 few protests, even on the Right 


Grandval is to go 


there have been 
But 


rue 
the great 


vajority of Frenchmen have followed this week's 
vents in North Africa with strange indifference, 
s if they were remote and unimportant. Yet the 


rim tragedy which is now being enacted in 


North Africa is something infinitely more impor 
tant than the chronic crisis of French political life 
It throws into sharp relief the 
n the 


role France plays 


world, and the reputation of Frenchmen 


a civilised nation. Already in Asia France's 
prestige has trickled away in the mud of Indo- 
China. Soon, in many other countries, the ques- 
tion will be asked: How can one of the world’s 
most civilised nations allow its Government to 
perpetrate atrocities worthy only of the Waffen 
S.S.2 And the French will find it dificult to 
reply “we didn’t know about them.” For they 


have only to read their own newspapers 




















“ Victoire ! Grandval est tombé 








20 
News from Our Own Correspondents 


Israel 
Ben Gurion’s Difficulties 


Mr, Ben Gurion’s efforts to form a Government 
based on all parties except the Communists and 
the Right-wing, ex-terrorist Heruth have not yet 
succeeded, and there is a possibility that Israel 
will have to wait several weeks for its new 
Cabinet. The results of the General Election 
have made Mr, Ben Gurion’s task difficult; his 
Mapai party lost seven seats, while the General 
Zionists who were his main partners in the 
former coalition lost ten, There was a general 
movement of opinion away from the centre, and 
towards the extremes, with Heruth the chief 
gainers. There were several reasons for this: the 
first was undoubtedly the dissatisfaction of the 
Isracli man in the street with the lack of security 
on the borders and the inability of Mr. Sharett’s 
moderate foreign policy to gain more active sup- 
port for Isracl’s cause among the Powers. What- 
ever else the election proved, it made it very clear 
that this foreign policy, whatever its merits, has 
m backing in the country. All are agreed that 
had Mr. Ben Gurion, himself a confirmed 
“activist,” not headed the Mapai list, his party 
would have lost at least another 8 or 10 seats. 
And such a development may yet take place at 
the next election unless a more uncompromising 
mood begins to prevail at the Israel Foreign 
Ministry or some of the outstanding problems are 
in the meantime solved on lines acceptable to 
public opinion, 

But foreign policy was only one of the issues 
and, though important, probably not decisive. For 
the election suggests something very like a revolt 
against the Histadruth, the most powerful factor 
on the Israeli economic scene. The Histadruth 
controls the labour exchanges, most of the health 
services, and through its companies a sizable 
section of industry and trade. Moreover, it 
controls Mapai, and thus has a great influence 
on the Government. There is widespread 
resentment among the 700,000 post-1947 immi- 
grants to Israel—now a majority of the population 
~that they are practically unrepresented in the 
top echelons of Histadruth, the civil service and 
most of the political parties. 

Mr. Ben Gurion’s problem now is to achieve 
a Government coalition which can last four 
years. There is little doubt that should a general 
election be held next year or even in 1957, the 
present trend will continue. But the conserva- 
tive General Zionists have good reason to rue 
joining the previous Government, in which inci- 
dentally they did not shine. They can hardly 
afford to join now, without achieving serious 
concessions which would protect the incomes 
arci profits of their supporters from the private 
sector. And such concessions would be strongly 
opposed by Brigadier Alon’s Achduth Haavodah 
Party, which fought the election partly on the 
issue of “higher wages for everybody, Govern- 
ment control of imports, and smaller profits.” 
Thus the simultaneous presence of the General 
Zionists and Achduth Haavodah in the new 
Government is going to be very difficult to 
achieve, and the chances are heavily against it. 

Though Mr, Ben Gurion would, no doubt, like 
to have as wide a coalition as possible, in order to 
be able to exercise more influence from its centre, 
he may therefore have to reconcile himself to a 
Government which leans heavily cither to the 
Right or to the Left. The latter would have to 
include, in addition to Brigadier Alon’s followers, 
also the pro-Soviet Mapam group, as well as 


probably the larger of the religious parties. From 
the point of view of the West, the best which 
could be expected from such a Government is 
strict neutralism. At home, this coalition would 
tend to strengthen the trend towards the emer- 
gence of a “socialist” and a “capitalist” bloc, 
and later perhaps of a two-party system. On 
the other hand, it would be under a disadvantage 
when formulating economic policy. Al! the 
Socialist parties, including Mapai, find it difficult 
to resist pressure from the Histadruth for higher 
wages. Since Israel maintains her balance of 
payments with the aid of a large volume of capital 
imports, and the latter are likely to dwindle to a 
trickle once German reparations are exhausted, 
the need to increase home savings for re-invest- 
ment in the economy has become paramount. A 
higher standard of living for the workers is thus 
a luxury which Israel will not be able to afford 
for some years, and any Government which dis- 
regards this fact is liable run into a serious 
economic crisis. 

A Right-wing Government, on the other hand, 
would face a different difficulty. Here it would be 
far easier to evolve a policy which would create 
profits, but more difficult to assure their re-invest- 
ment. The large weight of Mapai might however 
be put into the balance to achieve a reasonable 
level of investment, and on the whole a construc- 
tive economic policy might be easier to carry 
through. Foreign policy would remain pro- 
Western. Mr, Ben Gurion, however, is likely to be 
chary of an exclusive coalition with the Right. He 
will fear that Mapai may lose additional votes to 
the extreme Left as a result, without gaining any 
from Heruth, which would remain in opposition. 
If his efforts to create a National Government, 
embracing all parties except the Communists 
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and Heruth, fail, he may try to limit the coalition 
to Mapai, the religious parties, the liberal Pro- 
gressives and Brigadier Alon’s Achduth 
Haavodah. YOHANAN RAMAT! 


New York 


Peaceful Fusion 


Our New York Correspondent writes: 
American opinion is still reacting to the Geneva 
conference on atomic energy. Returning Con- 
gressional members of the U.S. delegation have 
stated that America is “fumbling” its programme 
to harness the power of the hydrogen bomb for 
peaceful purposes. The question of peacetime 
hydrogen power was raised at Geneva. It had 
not been included on the official agenda, and the 
U.S. delegation had intended to maintain strict 
secrecy on the point. Once the subject was 
broached, however, the United States and Britain 
both acknowledged they had been conducting 
such experiments and the conference understood 
that the Soviet Union probably had too. 

Both Senator Clinton P. Anderson, chairman 
cf the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and Representative Melvin Price, a lead- 
ing Democratic member of the committee, ex- 
pressed concern that the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission might be writing down the poten- 
tiality of the more revolutionary aspects of peace- 
time hydrogen power. Senator Anderson said 
that the United States has only a handful of 
scientists engaged on the programme. He went 
on to say that while the Soviet Union was not 
ahead in industrial power production from 
nuclear fission, it did possess an “ extremely 
good” programme of basic physics research and 
also had “ good scientific equipment and the will 
to work.” He claimed, however, that the U.S 
was still “well ahead” in atomic weapons. 


Mr. Dulles and the Arabs 


T ue immediate response from those most closely 
affected by Mr. Dulles’s proposals for a 
Middle East treaty has been the renewed clatter 
of sten-guns on the Gaza frontier. At the same 
time, informed comment in the British and 
American press has tended to discount the pos- 
sibility of the plan’s acceptance. It is almost 
certainly true that neither the Israeli nor the Arab 
governments concerned are, as things stand, in a 
position to face the political consequences of 
accepting the Dulles plan, even if they had the 
desire to do so. So far, then, we are on the side 
of the pessimists: no one should expect Mr. 
Dulles’s initiative to have the immediate effect of 
creating a state of brotherly love between Jew and 
Arab—or even, in the short term, of pacifying 
the bad-lands on the frontier, 

Mr. Dulles’s proposals deserve (and can stand 
up to) longer-range tests than that. It may be 
the needs of military strategy, rather than an un- 
selfish desire to raise Middle East living stan- 
dards, which have convinced Washington that 
the U.S. must take a bigger share of responsibility 
for a settlement between Israel. and the Arabs. 
That necessity accepted, it may well be further 
that a desire to undermine the Democratic Party’s 
influence on the Jewish lobby in New York dic- 
tated the timing of Mr. Dulles’s statement. But 
no amount of self-interest by the Eisenhower 
Administration should blind one to the fact that 
the Dulles proposals are constructive and sen- 
sible; that a solution to the problems of the 
Levant is bound, in the long run, to lie along 
some such lines. 


The Dulles plan, in effect, calls for concessions 
by both sides. Its acceptance would involve the 
Arabs in having to recognise and live with the 
State of Israel: they would have to abandon 
finally all plans for a “second round”: they 
would have to move their refugees from the con- 
centration camps near the Jewish frontier, in 
which so many thousands have had to sweat it 
out for the last seven years, and resettle them 
productively in more distant territories. The 
Israelis, on their side, would have to accept the 
commitment of paying compensation to the Arabs 
they displaced: they would have to agree to nego- 
tiate the line of their permanent frontiers with 
the adjacent Arab countries—in the foreknow- 
ledge that they would probably have to make a 
number of minor territorial concessions: they too 
would have to abandon all thoughts of forcible 
expansion, together with the “activist” policy in 
frontier areas, which has led to some of the worst 
of recent border incidents. 

These are not concessions which could easily 
or immediately be made by the governments on 
either side. Yet the Israelis, at least, might realise 
that, given a reasonable opportunity for face- 
saving manceuvre, the concessions demanded are 
small in return for a full alliance with the U.S. 
and Britain, coupled with an effective guarantee 
that the growing power of the Arab States would 
never be turned against them. What then of the 
Arabs? 

Arab bitterness against Israel has always been 
at two levels, and inspired by different motives 
at each of them. First is the anger of the 
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“ Palestinian” Arabs—both those who have been 
dispossessed, and those who fear the possibility of 
further Israeli expansion. However much this 
emotion has been exploited by unscrupulous 
governments, it is genuine enough and not un- 
reasonable. The Western Powers have never, in 
the past, appreciated the importance to Arab 
opinion of the legalistic, but characteristically 
Moslem, demand for individual compensation to 
the refugees. The Dulles plan makes reasonable 
compensation a practicable possibility and at the 
same time removes the fear of further displace- 
ment. Nothing, probably, can purge individual 
refugees of their bitter resentment; but such a 
scheme would certainly go far to take the edge 
and immediacy off their anger. 

But at a level far removed from the hardships 
of the refugees, anti-Jewish hatred of a different 
sort has been sedulously fomented. In Amman 
and in Cairo, in Damascus and on the rich farms 
of Mesopotamia, in the holy places of Saudi- 
Arabia and down the Gulf, an overfed and corrupt 
ruling class (most of whom lost nothing in Pales- 
tine) have exploited every means—including the 
misery of the refugees—to sustain war and hatred. 
Their motive is plain: it is the refusal to face the 
challenge offered by the emergence of a modern 
state in the flank of Arabia to the vie luxueuse, 
which they are able to maintain only within a 
substantially feudal system and by the acquies- 
cence of an illiterate and servile populace. Israel, 
with its Socialist government, its collective farms 
and its fanatic pursuit of modern methods of 
living and cultivating, is the beginning of the 
end of the Pashas; and they are not willing to sur- 


render their privileges while a singic “poor and 
burning Arab” can be induced to fight for them 

Yet even in the Arab countries there is a grow 
ing realisation among the younger people that no 
progress can be made until the social system is 
changed. In Egypt, that process has already be 
gun—tentatively, inadequately, but unmistakably 
In the other Arab countries, signs of social unrest 
are increasing; and all too often British influence 
is used to bolster up the old order and to sup 
press the stirrings of revolt which, if we did but 
admit it, are the first labour pains of a new and 
peaceful Middle East. 

The Dulles plan, which contains the elements 
of a settlement, can never succeed unless it i 
linked with the strengthening and encouragement 
of the more progressive elements in the Arab 
countries. Once the problem of the frontier were 
resolved, there might be no basic social reasons 
why Ben Gurion’s Israel and Nasser’s Egypt 
should not co-exist in harmony. It is the Pashas 
of Jordan, Iraq and Syria who dare not come to 
terms. We agree with Mr. Macmillan’s endorse 
ment of the Dulles plan and his intimation that 
this country would be willing to share in its 
responsibilities. Yet he himself will surely realise 
that this policy is a meaningless form of words, 
unless, at the same time, he directs British dip 
lomacy in the Arab countries to support and cu! 
tivate, not our “traditional friends” among the 
Pashas but the younger men and the reformers 
In the modern world they will prove the more 
enduring and the more substantial allies; and 
they alone have even the desire to achieve a new 
and better order in the Middle East 


The Commonwealth of Science 


[macine the fathers of the Industrial Revolution 
meeting 200 years ago and deciding that there 
would be no slums, no slag-heafis, no cholera and 
no Hungry Forties and you can get some sense of 
what happened at the Atoms-for-Peace conference 
at Geneva. To its promise of power unlimited 
for the New Industrial Revolution, it coupled 
foresight of its social hazards,.and opportunities, 
Out of the thousand pap. ; of scientific facts came 
also a synthesis of wisGaa, And it came in the 
nick of time. Never has there been, in the his- 
tory of Man, such a convention. It resembled 
the fulfilment of H. G, Wells’s dream of disin- 
terested experts, merging in the Commonwealth 
of Science, combining knowledge, which in isola- 
tion is dangerous, into a body of experience and 
giving a leadership transcending politics. 

It was the end of the illusion of secrecy which 
has corrupted science for the past ten years. Of 
course, there are secrets; military “know-how” 
and, now, commercial “know-how”; but it was 
abundantly plain that there is not, and never was, 
any scientific monopoly. With grace abounding, 
the Atomic Powers unloaded their costly, hard- 
won experience only to find that the lesser 
breeds outside the McMahon Law had their own 
trumps up their sleeves, Indeed, it was pointed 
out that there were over 900 different ways of 
making a fission-reactor. On the difficult prob- 
lems of radio-chemistry, of the separation of ele- 
ments and production of metals, impoverished 
countries like Portugal, India and Israel matched 
their ingenuity against the technological resources 
of the Great Powers. 

With the forecasts that industrial nuclear 
reactors would spread throughout the world went 
the promise of fuels adequate to meet any predict- 
able needs. There will be no shortage of uranium 
in the next fifty years; and as an alternative fuel 
there is thorium, once humbly familiar as the 





coating of gas-mantles. This element is abundant 
in India and Brazil. But even if the fuels were in 
short supply, the prospect of “ breeding” limits 
the future needs for bulk supplies, By this process 
reactors, while producing industrial power, create, 
or convert, more fissionable fuel than they con 
sume, The results of breeding can mean that by 
the year A.D. 2000 the world’s total need for 
atomic energy will be supplied at fuel costs of les 
than £50 million. And beyond that lies the in 
exhaustible energy of the fusion process—de 
mobilising the H-bomb and putting it to work 

To the prospect of power not only for the 
highly developed countries, but for the power- 
hungry countries, awaiting industrialisation, and 
for the remote places of the world, was added the 
immeasurable possibilities of radioactive isotopes 
Dr. Willard Libby, of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, truly said that nuclear research and 
development would have justified itself if it had 
never produced power but only those isotope 
His colleague, Mr. P. Aebershold, put the saving 
already achieved by the use of radioactive trace: 
in world industry at a thousand million dolla: 
From all over the world came accounts of living 
alchemy—the study by tracers of the nature of 
disease and of the body process; of the treatment 
of disease; of the new war against epidemics by 
the labelling of insect vectors and, already, of 
eleven diseases organisms. Medical science nov 
has tools unguessed at ten years ago. 

Similarly, radioactive tracers have begun to 
ravel photosynthesis, the method by which plant 
through the agency of chlorophyll, trap the energy 
of the sun and use it to convert air, water and 
minerals into substances that are the food for man 
and beast. With the precision of a chemical 
engineer’s blue-print Dr, Melvin Calvin (U.S 
illustrated every stage of the plant’s conversion of 


carbon dioxide into carbohydrates, the sugars and 
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starches which supply body-energy; and Dr. 
A. M. Kuzin (U.S.S.R.) gave an account of fur- 


ther conversions into proteins and organic acids, 
With power to counterfeit natural photosynthesis, 
scientists could escape the limitations of the soil 
of this planet and by-pass the crop-process, But 
we do not have to wait for that, Already the plant 

neticists are taking plants (like barley) un- 
changed for 500,000 years in their main charac- 
and “modernising” them, They can 
sorrow the better qualities of barley and give 
them to wheat and vice They can shorten 
the growing period so that crops may grow in 
the short summers of the Arctic; they can make 
disease-resistant strains or adapt plants to the 
deserts. In less than five years they can produce 
changes which by normal breeding methods 
would take fifty 

All this—and much, much more-——was explicit 
in the presentations of the scientists. But 
humanity’s greatest adventure (as Professor W. V, 
Mayneord called the atomic era) is not without its 
risks, The discussion of the hazards made it 
ibundantly plain that the conference had been 
called in the nick of time. If countries had gone 
on blithely developing and competitively scatter- 
ing power reactors throughout the world, without 
international safeguards, the human future might 
ut risk. This aspect prepossessed the 
journalists, who were difficult to reassure about 
the genetic hazards which might affect unborn 
generations. The difficulty was increased by the 
tact that the scientists, by the strict terms of refer- 
“peaceful uses,” could grasp the 
nettle which was obviously stinging the journalists 

the effects of “fall-out” and radiation from 
bombs. Nor could they, since this was a scientific 
conference dealing measurable do 
otherwise than admit that, in the realm of human 
genetics, they know precious little about radiation 


ristics, 
} 


versa 


have been 


ence of not 


with facts, 


They could say that it would be unwise 
in present ignorance) to allow “ background 
radiation” to increase much, since it might effect 
the mutation-rate. Against that they could claim 
that at the present state of atomic development 
the risks—are negligible and that safeguards in 
itomic plants are such that it is safer to work in 
them than almost anywhere else 


effects. 


But misgivings were revived by the discussions 
in the disposal of radioactive wastes from existing 
utomic plants, by burial, by sea-disposal or by 
filter chimney stacks. Individually the experts 
were reassuring about their own practices; but the 
um of the discussions gave no ground for com- 
placency From Hanford, America’s great 
plutonium plant, came reports of leakages, in 
pite of all precautions, of radioactive substances 
into the Columbia River. The radioactivity was 
ibsorbed by diatoms, the simplest cell-structures, 
ind communicated to the larvae of water insects 
which, in turn, were eaten by fish which regis- 
tered radiophosphorous concentrations 100,000 
times the normal amount. Birds, eating insects, 
howed 500,000 times the normal amount. For- 
tunately for the industry and its 
customers, the salmon swimming purposefully up 
the Columbia to their spawning grounds do not 
at until their return to the sea! 

Britain gave a 


salmon 


detailed account of how, by 
claborate research and precautions, waste products 
from Windscale plutonium plant in Cumberland 
were deposited in the Irish Sea. Carefully the 

xperts explained how no risk was involved, that 
the fish were safe, and though the seaweed picked 
up a bit, there was nothing to worry about. They 
did not convince Professor Krotkov of the 
U.S.S.R., where the limits of “ tolerance” seem 
tu be much stricter than elsewhere, The professor 
protested that radioactive wastes should not be 
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disposed of in any large body of water, including 
the Irish Sea, since the ecological effects might be 
more widespread than anyone could know. 

‘The really dangerous waste-products, long-lived 
intensely radioactive sources, can be imbedded 
in concrete or radiation-proof containers and 
dumped into the ocean deeps. But even there the 
oceanographers are not too sure. It was pointed 
out that some of the deeps are canyons with 50 
miles-an-hour submarine rivers racing through 
them; and packages would have rough usage and 
might release local concentrations. Would it 
then be better to take advantage of the slow 
diffusion between the deeper waters and the 
upper levels and just put the radioactive materials 
on the sea-floor? But, no, the oceanographers 
then argued that the interchange between deep 
amd cold waters and the surface layers might lift 
radioactive elements into upper waters and into 
food-fish. There are, apparently, only two likely 
pleces in the world where this would, with 
certainty, not happen-—-in the muds of the 
Caribbean and the Black Sea. 

All this was not as pessimistic as it might seem. 
At least the physicists, the chemists and the 
biologists have got together, instead of working 
dangerously in the blinkers of their expertise. 
The misgivings of the few became the caution of 
the many. There is Claude Bernard’s axiom for 
all scientists “In knowledge pursue, but in 
ignorance refrain.” Nor, as Professor Mayneord 
pointed out, need the restraints be so excessive 
as to deny the world the early benefits of atomic 
power. But it does mean that, before the 
Commonwealth of Science can be accepted by 
the world without misgivings, much more 
intensive studies must be made of human genetics 
and of the “safe threshold” of atomic radiation. 

RitcHie CALDER 


London Diary 


I wap just heard Ritchie Calder describing the 
promise of peace and plenty held out by the 
Geneva Conference of nuclear scientists, No 
sooner had he gone than I received a visit from 
a foreign physicist whose first interest is in de- 
veloping power in his own backward country. His 
worry was not, like Calder’s, the danger of eating 
radioactive fish. He feared the increased threat 
to liberty that may arise, first for small nations if 
they become more than ever dependent on great 
industrialised countries, and secondly for indivi- 
duals as the power of governments becomes more 
absolute. For the first time, my visitor saw 
Orwell’s 1984 as a real possibility, Obviously, 
the dangers from concentrations of power are 
increasing. It is always hard to combine justice 
and peace: free institutions have come from popu- 
lar struggles, behind which there has been a pos- 
sibility of revolution and war. Socialists who 
talk a great deal about “ re-thinking” had better 
re-think in this new framework. 


o . * 


The need for centralised planning will no 
longer be the nub of controversy. I know, of 
course, that it matters very much whether, 
for ifstance, in America, the TVA principle is 
applied to the development of nuclear energy, or 
whether it falls into the hands of vast industrial 
combines. But increasingly the problem is how 
prevent totalitarianism, whether that of the 
State or of private monopolies. And another prob- 
lem will be how to prevent small nations and 
undeveloped peoples becoming the slaves of a 
few great blocs. National as well as individual 


freedom depends on the creation of new insti- 
tutions. These controversies are likely in the future 
radically to change political alignments. Some 
who are now Liberals, and even a few Conserva- 
tives, may find themselves allied with Left-wing 
Socialists, and some orthodox Labour men will 
g into the same voting lobbies as conventional 
Tories. I believe that the malaise from which 
the Socialist movement has been suffering during 
the last few years is primarily due to the dis- 
covery by Socialists, who have always believed 
that they were fighting for the liberties of the 
working class, that they have little in common 
with some of the machine managers of the 
Labour and trade union movements. Socialist 
thinking should now be addressed to the prob- 
lems of decentralisation, once power, whether 


privately or publicly controlled, becomes 
absolute. 

* * - 
Victor Gollancz, always the indefatigable 


organiser of movements, has collected an admir- 
able team of “abolitionists.” The executive of 
his National Campaign consists of Canon Collins, 
Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., Frank Owen, Arthur 
Koestler, and two M.P.s of different persuasions, 
Christopher Hollis and Reginald Paget. The Cam- 
paign seeks to make a mass appeal, Though 
demonstrations outside prisons and sensational 
forms of attack will be taboo, there are to be 
organised protests when people are hanged. The 
Campaign is launched at a favourable moment, 
when many usually thoughtless people are still 
profoundly shocked at the hanging of Ruth Ellis, 
and when a second book (reviewed here this week 
by C. H. Rolph) examining the Christie-Evans 
case has just appeared. I’ve also read the book 
and am confirmed in my judgment that the 
Scott-Henderson report was a distressing, extra- 
ordinary and indefensible document. For a 
long time I’ve thought that the most probable 
English compromise would be to abolish the 
black cap, keep the death penalty (preferably not 
hanging) for the poisoners and such-like de- 
liberate murderers and otherwise let the death 
penalty fall into disuse. That would follow the 
pattern of many British reforms. Recently, how- 
ever, the number of reprieves has decreased and 
the only thing is to go right out for abolition. 
The one serious argument that has to be met is 
the difficulty of finding an alternative, particularly 
for the sexual psychopathic murderer. And here, 
for some strange reason, we British are too 
superior to be interested in what happens in other 
countries. We are one of the few modern civilised 
States which retain capital punishment; why is it 
that we do not properly investigate what happens 
in Scandinavia, for instance? 
7 * * 


The Hermitage, Russia’s great art collection, is, 
of course, in Leningrad. Moscow, when I was 
there recently, had two art galleries which I was 
told I must see. My interpreter took me first to 
a gallery of Russia’s national paintings; most of 
them, apart from a unique collection of ikons, 
were excessively dreary. The other gallery con- 
tained the superb Dresden collection which the 
Soviet authorities have now, according to promise, 
returned to its former German home. My inter- 
preter was piqued that I didn’t enjoy a prolonged 
stay looking at the worst kind of Victorian repre- 
sentational art. I said, “Why are you so 
nationalistic? Your inheritance includes. magnifi- 
cent poetry (which I am sorry I cannot read in 
the original) and the greatest novels in the world; 
you have produced some of the best music; you 
have superb theatre, and as for your ballet—no 
one, however prejudiced, denies your incom- 
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parable achievement. Why then, must you 
persuade yourself that you have also the finest 
artists? It is as foolish as if the British were to 
pretend to lead the world in music.” I had an 
illustration of the contrast between the real 
opinions of Russians and the party line when, 
at a Communist gathering in Finland, I met a 
local party editor, who looked very shocked when, 
I said that, in recent years, Soviet films had not 
maintained the fine standard set in the early days 
by Eisenstein. At that minute one of the best- 
known present Soviet producers joined us. I 
explained my point, adding that excellence in film 
production seemed periodically to move from 
one country to another. To the embarrassment 
of his party colleague, he immediately agreed. 
“Why, of course,” he said, “the U.S.S.R. has 
done very little first-class film work lately.” The 
leadership in films had, he suggested, passed for 
the time being to the Italians and Japanese. In 
this, as in other things, we shall find that as 
the official propaganda slackens off, the artists 
and educators of the Soviet Union have been 
quite unaffected by the pretences of the party 
line, which they have not before been able openly 
to contradict. 
* o . 


Discerning readers of the N.S. & N. have long 
been relying on our Paris Correspondent for their 
interpretation of French news, and particularly of 
events in Rgench North Africa. Some of them 
will rightly have identified this unusually informed 
writer with Paul Johnson, who wrote last week’s 
remarkable article entitled “High Noon in 
Morocco.” Mr. Johnson is now joining the 
regular staff of this journal in London, and ou: 
Paris Correspondent will be Mr. K. S. Karol, who 
has already been an anonymoys contributor to this 
journal, and is one of the foundation staff of 
L’Express in Paris. That paper has a unique 
record, as far as my knowledge goes, in the worid 
of journalism. It began two years ago as a very 
enterprising weekly which supported M. Mendés- 
France. It has made such a success that, I under- 
stand, it will shortly turn into a daily. I hasten 
to reassure any of our readers who may fear that 
the same fate awaits this journal that the econo- 
mics of journalism in England are such as total! 
to exclude such a transformation. 


” * * 


The village fair was already in full swing when 
we got there. It was a lovely evening, there were 
stalls, raffles and games of chance on the village 
green. People were enjoying themselves. The 
proceeds were to go to repairs of the little Saxon 
church—a matter on which local agnostics were 
likely, in their own way, to feel as keen as orthodox 
church-goers. There was a “children’s Derby” 
and a tombola; a “clairvoyant” (who lives not 
very far from me) prophesied, surprisingly 
enough, that I should go on a journey one day, 
visit the home of an important person this week, 
and have a lot of love in my life. If I tried to make 
money I should not succeed very well. Then I 
learnt that the Law had informed the Committee 
that we were courting trouble. Two policemen, 
bulging with self-importance, had happened, by 
some coincidence, tw arrive in this seldom- 
policed village just after the fair had been opened. 
They explained that the law had been broken; 
games of chance must not be played in a public 
place. If they had mentioned the point earlier, 
it would have been easy enough to place the tom- 
bola in a private garden. Some indignation was 


expressed that they had waited for the law to 
be broken, before making a fuss about this tech- 
nicality. The interesting question now is whether 
this prosecution will ever really be brought. If 
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it is, the magistrates will, I think, be more em- 
barrassed than the Committee. 


7 * . 


My favourite news-story for several weeks 
comes from a recent issue of the Daily Mail:— 
Two burly tunnel workers have quit their jobs 
because they were not allowed to appear on TV in 
the B.B.C.’s programme about sewers last week. 
... When they were told the day-shift men would 
appear on the programme instead, they walked out. 

Critic 


New Lutes of Jade 


“Any brand of creative spirit which is not of 
the masses and of the proletariat . . . should be 
destroyed.”—Mao Tse-tung: Lectures on Litera- 
ture and Art, 1942, as quoted by the Manchester 
Guardian. 


Under the dynasties of Wei and Chin, 
Poets cultivated an elegant pessimism, 
Likewise under T’ang and Ming, and even 
Chiang, 
And the deplorable family of Soong— 
But all is different under Mao Tse-tung. 


Red leaves sadly falling in autumn rains 
Inspired effusions of gentle melancholy, 
With polished ornament in classic style. 
But the cultured seclusion of followers of Tao 
Has no place whatever in the People’s Republic 
of Mao. 


Under the dynasties of Han and Sung, 

Poet bureaucrats—also Government officials— 
Always in exile in Shantung or Shensi, 

Sighing for friends in Kwantung or Szechwan, 

Were not compelled to boost the Five Year Plan. 


Enlightened to-day by candid self-analysis, 
Poets must express co-operative enthusiasm, 
Dedicate odes to the happy proletariat, 
And in the progressive Marxist springtime leave 
behind 
Two thousand years of pessimism refined. 


Intelligent apprehension of consequences 

If requisite hilarity is not forthcoming, 
However, produces the opposite effect, 

And makes poets more depressed than those who 


sang 
Under the Han and Wei and Ming and T'ang. 
SAGITTARIUS 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and S/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Fox hunting is, perhaps, the most democratic 
of all field sports. With the aid of a bicycle, or 
if you are fleet enough of foot, you can follow the 
Quorn or the Pytchiey and be welcome—provided 
always, of course, that you comply with the 
unwritten laws of hunting.—The Times. (J. 
Hollis.) 


I always switch off the radio when there is a 
choir or operatic performance on. For I know 
my dog hates to listen. I've looked into his eyes 
and seen the sad expression there. He may be 
dumb, but I’m not—and I respect his feelings.— 
Letter in Daily Mirror. (J. Payne.) 


Mr. Prince Neptune, who keeps a boarding- 
house in Lilford Road, Camberwell, London, went 
to Brixton police station yesterday, with 500 “ pin- 
up” pictures left by a lodger who, he says, 
departed on Sunday without paying his bill, 
Several policemen examined them carefully; then 
they handed them all back to Mr. Neptune and 
told him that he must keep them in case the 
lodger calls back for them. 

Mr. Neptune finds his situation embarrassing. . . . 

“They are not the kind of thing I like my hus- 
band to have,” Mrs. Neptune commented,— 
Manchester Guardian, (J. Baker.) 


The Genius of St. Paul’s 


Dwarie the blitz, St. Paul’s Cathedral became 
the symbol of London’s determination to survive, 
which makes it all the more tragic that it has 
lately become the symbol of London’s— it least 
the City of London’s—failure to take advantage of 
the architectural opportunities the blitz created 
With an increasing sense of frustration the public 
has seen well-laid plans for improving the City 
postponed and perverted until what began as a 
far-seeing programme of comprehensive recon 
struction has declined into a process of piecemeal 
rebyilding as sites become financially ripe fos 
development. The contribution that cach new 
building might make, functionally and visually, to 
the City as a whole has been ignored in favour of 
the maximum profitable lettable floor-space it can 
be made to provide. And as the buildings have 
risen into the City sky, they have revealed them 
selves not as reaching forward towards the new 
world we were encouraged to believe in, but as 
looking back to the banal commercial architecture 
of a generation ago. 

What goes on elsewhere in the City the publi 
has learnt to accept fatalistically, but in rhe last 
few months it has become aware that the process 
of piecemeal rebuilding on the bad old pattern 
was taking place round St. Paul’s, too, 
apathy has given place to anxiety. It was, no 
doubt, his knowledge of the strength of public 
sentiment about St. Paul’s that led Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, when he recently became Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, to intervene and 
compel the City Corporation to appoint an archi- 
tect to devise a new scheme for the treatment of 
the area round the cathedral 

Sir William Holford is not due to present his 
proposals until the end of the year. We shall 
see then how much can be rescued from the ruins 
of our war-time expectations. Although his 
appointment is the one hopeful element in a dis- 
mal situation, he has a task more difficult than 
it need have been because of the building schemes 
that have already been sanctioned. Near the east 
end of the cathedral two massive office blocks 
(ene for the use of the Bank of England) stand 
half completed. Not only are they clumsy and 
commonplace as architecture, but they block the 
best view of St. Paul’s from this direction. They 
have, it is true, been subjected to a height limit, 
but that is not an idea the present City Fathers 
can take credit for, since the height of buildings 
in the neighbourhood of the cathedral has been 
restricted ever since the public outcry twenty- 
five years ago after Faraday House had been 
allowed to go up so high as to obstruct the dis- 
tant views of the dome from the south-west 

The only other concession the City Corpora 
tion has made to the special nature of the St 
Paul’s precinct is to instruct their planning officer 
to consult the Dean and Chapter about the archi 
tectural treatment of the new buildings round it 
Though well-intentioned, this has proved a threat 
rather than a safeguard to the dignity of the cathe- 
dral, for the Dean and Chapter’s architectural 
adviser, Dr. Charles Holden, is a believer in the 
dignity of uniformity—and neo-Georgian uni 
formity at that. On his advice the City planning 
office has been trying to persuade building owners 
and their architects to conform to a facade pat 
tern set by the Ministry of Works’ design for the 
Faraday House extension, which is to face the 
south side of the cathedra: They have b 
asked to follow the same cornice-lines 
backs and employ the same arrangement of red 
brick and Portland stone; yet to ring the cath 
dral round with uniform facades of this kind—a 
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policy which the appointment of Sir William Hol- 
ford has been made just in time to prevent— 
would have teen as big a crime as Mussolini's, 
when he laid out his execrable new approach to 
St. Peter’s. Stone bands, cornices and set-backs 
have no relevance to contemporary structural 
methods and inflict on modern buildings a feebly 
reminiscent architectural character. Moreover, 
apart from the question of style there are strong 
arguments against any kind of uniformity round 
St. Paul’s, which has always looked its best as the 
climax of one of those irregular urban landscapes 
of which Lordon traditionally consists, To put 
it instead in a tidy setting of even height and 
identical character all round would detract from, 
not add to, its dignity 

It is a popular fallacy that great architecture 
demands formal approaches and a display of sym- 
metry and space, which perhaps explains the con- 
fusion that has arisen the setting of St, 
Paul's, For it is oversimplifying the situation to 
present it as a divergence of views between unen- 
lightened City Fathers on the one hand and, on 
the other, public opinion eager for the right thing 
to be done. A large part of the public which 
since the war has cherished the idea of a worthier 
setting for St. Paul’s vaguely imagines that this 
must involve grandly conceived avenues and 
piazzas, and having enjoyed the views of the 
cathedral that the bombing opened up, it inno- 
cently supposes that to open up the precinct still 
further, providing longer and more distant views, 
would add to its charms. It would, in fact, 
destroy the very qualities on which St. Paul's 
relies for its effect, as well as isolating it from 
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London—when the object should be to integrate 
it with London more closely, 

Even some the experts have aided and 
abetted these popular misconceptions; witness the 
rhetorical pronouncements of eminent acade- 
micians, proposing great schemes in the Grand 
Manner which do not bear examination for a 
moment when related to the problem of St. Paul's, 
and which Sir Christopher Wren would never 
have countenanced, being not only a master of 
the Barague but also a devoted servant of the 
genius loct. 

The genius of St, Paul’s lies essentially in 
its relation to the rest of London. It is not a 
monument that can be admired in isolation. 
Whether we look at the distant view from the 
river, in which the dome still floats like a bubble 
over the London roof-tops, or at the foreshort- 
ened glimpses of dome and colonnade, bell-tower 
and portico obtained through gaps between 
buildings or up the narrow streets that take the 
cathedral in enfilade, it is on the informal com- 
position, enhanced by alternating concealment 
and surprise, that the design of a new setting for 
the cathedral must be based. 

This aspect of the problem was most ably 
expounded in a study of the cathedral in relation 
to its setting in a recent issue of the Architects’ 
Journal, A historical survey of the various 
attempts that have been made to regulate the 
surroundings of St. Paul’s was followed by illus- 
trations of a plan by Gordon Cullen, designed to 
show how the careful disposition of the neigh- 
bouring buildings could at the same time enhance 
its architectural qualities and furnish it with a 
series of surrounding spaces, varying in character 
from the ceremonial to the most casual, according 
to the role they play in the life of London 

That is one of the problems Sir William Hol- 
ford is now investigating. Others are the relation 
of St. Paul’s itself to the other old buildings in 
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the precinct—the Chapter House, the Deanery 
and the tower of St. Augustine’s—and a new 
layout of roads; how to prevent the traffic that 
will pour down the City’s new Route 11, north- 
east of the cathedral, from encumbering the pfe- 
cinct; whether to divert the traffic that now comes 
up Ludgate Hill along a widened Carter Lane, 
enabling the space at the top of the hill to form 
a pedestrian piazza, as proposed in the 1947 City 
plan (and by Gordon Cullen); and whether to 
attempt to unify the perimeter of this piazza by 
some consistent architectural treatment such as a 
ground-floor arcade. That, incidentally, need 
not imply the uniformity of height and wall-finigh 
that Dr. Holden was anxious to impose; and it 
could become a means of demonstrating that to 
retain the classical principle need not mean aping 
the cighteenth century. 

But however successfully Holford completes 
his task, the battle to provide the cathedral with 
a worthy setting will not even then have been 
won. Planning is a continuous process, and the 
carrying out of a plan has as much to do with its 
success as the conception. Much will depend on 
the architects who design the remainder of the 
buildings that are to go up in view of St. Paul’, 
on the brief they are given by their clients and 
on the ability of the City authorities to study every 
detail as a contributory part of a whole landscape 
picture. The present failure of reconstruction in 
the City is at the same time a failure of imagina- 
tion in the planning and of quality in the actual 
building, and a glance at what has gone up 
already in the neighbourhood of the cathedral and 
elsewhere in the City is enough to suggest that a 
fundamental change of outlook is needed if we 
are going to hand down anything we can be 
proud of to posterity. 

J. M. Ricwarps 


The New Model | 
Wehrmacht 


From time to time Dr. Adenauer leaves Bonn 
and retires to Buehlerhoehe, a small spa in the 
Black Forest. This means the transfer of the 
seat of effective Government from Bonn to 
Buchlerhoche. In the first half of May the 
Chancellor once again retired to the Black Forest. 
Soon after his arrival there he commanded the 
appearance of an endless stream of Ministers, 
civil servants, generals, members of Parlia- 
ment and others. Within a few days of arriving 
at Buehlerhoehe he received what he considered 
to be alarming reports that London and 
Washington were seriously considering new 
solutions to the German problem, perhaps for 
the first time in years. And Dr, Adenauer knew 
that an attempt would be made at the Geneva 
Conference to reduce tension and to begin the 
ending of the cold war. 

This new situation meant that the Chancellor 
had to act quickly and decisively. For two years, 
both the Bundestag and the shadow Ministry of 
Defence, known as the Blank office, had been 
working on draft legislation for the new German 
Army, and the Minister of Defence was con- 
vinced, right up to the beginning of May, that 
his Billi would be introduced this summer. Then 
the cold war began to thaw; the Chancellor 
could not wait until March, 1956, and in May he 
and his State Secretary, Dr. Globke, decided to 
hold back the draft Army Bill and to introduce 
instead a newly drafted Volunteers’ Bill, short, 
general, and deliberately vague, which would 
give the Government plenary powers to create 
the new army. 








On Thursday, May 26, the Cabinet passed the 
Volunteers’ Draft Bill, This was kept secret 
until Saturday, May 28, which was Whit Satur- 
day. On the Friday there was a foreign policy 
debate in the Bonn Parliament; the $.P.D. intro- 
duced a motion demanding a halt to all measures 
of German rearmament pending new negotia- 
tions with the Russians. After debate the 
Government majority rejected the motion by 244 
to 145 votes. All members, except Cabinet 
Ministers, were in complete ignorance of the 
decision taken by the Cabinet the day before to 
make an immediate start with rearmament. Dr. 
Adenauer intervened in the debate but never 
even hinted at what he was about to do. He 
waited till Saturday, when most members of the 
Bundestag had left Bonn for the Whitsun holi- 
day; and in the morning he formally introduced 
the Bill into the second chamber—the Federal 
Council of the Republic. Most German 
politicians had no notion of what was happening, 
and a number of them got their first information 
about the peeuliar treatment that had been meted 
out to the German Parliament through reading 
the excellent reports in The Times. 

On the Friday afternoon, after Parliament had 
dispersed, there was a meeting of the leaders of 
the Government coalition parties with the 
Chancellor. This was the first time that the 
coalition leaders, some of whom are not in the 
Cabinet, were presented with the text of the 
Volunteers’ Bill. A heated discussion developed; 
there was no time to conclude it and so the meet- 
ing of coalition leaders was postponed until 
Thursday, June 2. Before adjourning, however, 
the coalition leaders decided to write into the 
Bill the limiting date of March 31, 1956, after 
which the measure would cease to be effective. 

The political consequences of this radical 
change of policy were largely foreseen by the 
Chancellor, and he told his party to get the Bill 
through the Bundestag in double-quick time and 
certainly not later than July 18. Why did the 
Chancellor go to all this trouble? The answer 
is fairly obvious: the opening of the Geneva 
Conference had been fixed for July 18. Dr. 
Adenauer wanted to begin the build-up of his 
army before Geneva. This would rule out future 
discussion between the big Powers as to whether 
there should be a German Army; only its size 
could be the subject of future negotiations. 

The contents of the Volunteers’ Bill and the 
method of introducing it soon led to a barrage 
of critical voices in Bonn. It must be pointed 
out that opposition was not confined to the ranks 
of the S.P.D. but was widespread within the 
Christian Democratic Union and within other 
coalition parties. The result of all this criticism 
was a tug of war between the majority of mem- 
bers of Parliament and Dr. Adenauer. The 
first formal opposition showed itself in the 
second chamber, the Federal Council. On 
June 10 the Federal Council refused to approve 
the Volunteers’ Bill in its present form. One 
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reason was the deep suspicion of the constituent 
parts of the Federal Republic that they were 
going to be by-passed in the process of building 
up the new army; but both they and the mem- 
bers of the Bundestag felt that the democratic 
control of the armed forces by Parliament, 
promised for many years, would be imperilled. 

After the meeting of the Federal Council 
opposition’ in the ranks of the Christian 
Democratic Union in Parliament was greatly 
strengthened and enlarged. The leaders of the 
Bavarian wing of the C.D.U. played a specially 
prominent part in this. The leaders of the 
Bavarian section were the first to produce a 
counter-draft which was to replace the Chan- 
cellor’s original draft Bill. This Bavarian 
counter-draft was ready on Thursday, June 30. 
Most of the proposals contained in this draft 
were eventually accepted by the Christian 
Democratic Union and formed the basis of the 
actual Volunteers’ Law that was finally passed 
by Parliament. This final text was hammered 
out in the Committee for European Security of 
the Bundestag in a series of meetings crowded 
into the week between July 6 and 14. The 
Chancellor compromised with members of his 
own party on a number of points but he always 
insisted that the Bill must be passed by the 
Bundestag on July 18. 

The Volunteers’ Law finally adopted by the 
Bundestag contained a number of additional 
clauses, some of them of considerable im- 
portance : 

1. The number of Volunteers to be accepted 

under the Act was limited to 6,000. 

2. The purposes for which these 6,000 may be 
used were limited and written into the Act. 

3. The soldier’s oath in the original draft was 
replaced by a simple declaration of loyalty to 
the Federal Constitution. 

4. Candidates for positions in the new army who 
had their military career in the old Wehrmacht 
interrupted because of their opposition to the 
Nazi Regime will not suffer in this respect in 
the new Wehrmacht. This clause is of special 
significance for all those former officers who 
had been connected with the events of July 20, 
1944, 

5. The organisation of Defence in general, and 
especially of the top-echelon of the new 
Ministry of Defence, will be based upon a 
special law, i.e., it will not be set up by ad- 
ministrative order. Dr. Adenauer at first 
strenuously resisted this clause but accepted 
it in the end. 

6. All Volunteers from the rank of colonel 
upwards must be approved by a personnel 
committee before they can be accepted. This 
selection committee has since been appointed 
and has started its work. This was the only 
part of the new military legislation which had 
the support of the Social Democrats as well 
as that of the coalition parties. 

Opinions differ in Bonn on the contribution 
that this personnel committee will be able to 
make. Some hold that it will ensure a new 
officers’ corps who will be loyal to republican 
institutions and that it will prevent the return 
of the militarists into the armed forces. Others 
are more sceptical: They believe that the corn- 
mittee will merely prevent prominent Nazis like 
ex-General Remer from entering the new army. 
It will not be able to prevent the influx of all 
those senior officers who owed their career to 
Hitler and remained loyal to him to the end 
and, indeed, beyond the end. Most of these have 
been cautiously quiet since 1945 but they have 
not changed. If the second view is correct, then 
the committee could serve as a cover behind 
which the spirit of the old Wehrmacht might be 
handed on to the new German Army. 

J. MENDELSON 
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The Mendicant is Worthy 


Arr had been a very presentable young of 
wealthy, pro-Western parents who had sent im 
off to school in England at a miserably carly age; 
so that by the time he was being sent down from 
Oxford, the war was just starting and, fortunately 
for him, justified his hanging around London, 
eternally wiring home for funds, pretending it 
was impossible to get a passage back. He did 
eventually return, and flying-bomb stories were 
his party-piece—noises, actions and all—although 
he had been evacuated to Windermere with fhe 
office he licked stamps for. His parents were over- 
joyed to see him and commiserated cembarrass- 
ingly with him for getting stuck abroad in 
war-time when he might have enjoyed all the 
comforts of home, if it hadn’t been for all those 
unsympathetic, unhelpful shipping people. 
(Naturally, he made it sound as if a large slab of 
his life had been spent queueing all night, blitz or 
no blitz, groyelling before P. & O. commission- 
aires, begging them to add his name to the lists.) 
As tor High Commissioners, well—it was unbé@ar- 
able to think what they got paid for, when they 
seemed to make no attempts whatever to re- 
patriate their curry-starved exiles. Oh! those 
ghastly toad-in-the-holes, he said, and the eternal 
rhubarb-and-custard he had been forced to 
swallow in the most awful digs while he dreamed 
of home and the life his family was living! 

It all sounded most reproachful. The family 
felt they could never make it up to him for all 
he had suffered Doing His Bit in wartime. The 
last thing they wanted to do was to rush him into 
a job. He needed time to become acclimatised to 
comfort. 

As for marriage, luckily there were still some 
royal girls from minor States about, who were 
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being promised the last of the enormous, worth- 
while dowries. Yet he seemed irritable when they 
showed him photographs, and they reluctantly 
agreed it might not be quite fair to any young 
girl to marry him when his nerves were still so 
war-shocked. Besides, there was always the 
danger these days, with even good class girls 
going to universities, that she might become inde- 
pendent and take her dowry home again! 

Ajit was a great success at parties, bowing casily 
over departing, ex-governing hands, regaled with 
invitations to stay when he returned to England— 
for it seemed inconceivable at that time that any- 
one nice would ever want to stay in India. He 
hung about Delhi for a while, uncertain as to his 
ultimate vocation. He thought he might like to 
write, but never made a start. He dabbled 
leisurely and elegantly in abstract paintings and 
bestowed them with grace on reluctant friends. 
He even gave a one-man show, but the Times of 
India man was quite bitter about it; and, as Ajit’s 
father said, “What can you expect when the 
whole country is being overrun by artisans?” 
The idea of his entering some sort of business 
repelled his parents. Society had fallen to pieces 
and there was simply no fit place for a sensitive, 
well-bred young man, with the whole country 
going terribly, sickeningly Socialist. 

It was about this time I had to meet him several 
times at Bombay Central. After he had piled his 
luggage all over the back seats—it was too beauti- 
ful (crocodile) to go in the boot with oily rags and 
petrol cans and the jack-—there was never much 
room for me to sit; and I always associate his 
visits with bruises in unmentionable places and 
his weary anticipation of the girls his father had 
sent him down to inspect. (They were being 
forced to consider business people these days. 
All the nice girls had been snapped up by dread- 
ful nobodies in the Services who were dangling 
quick promotion in their fathers’ faces.) Ajit was 
always bored with Bombay. “Let’s get off this 
bloody station,” he would say, “and look at all 
these dreary, dreary girls. Really, one sickens for 
Paris sometimes! ” (He had spent a week there 
before he sailed), “I feel as though life elsewhere 
is suspended until I return to it.” 

One afternoon I sat playing through Faust on 
the gramophone. At that time I thought Mephis- 
topheles one of the world’s most charming men, 
and I remember feeling that Marguerita was 


| wasting her time on that insipid Faust when a 


supercharmer like Mephistopheles was hanging 
around, The noise was reverberating round the 
concrete block in which we lived, and I seemed to 
have the whole of sleeping Bombay to myself, ex- 
cept, no doubt, for some earnest lady-missionaries 
at the other end of the town, for even the chauf- 
feurs were sound asleep in the backs of their 
cars, when I happened to look out of the window 
and see Ajit striding across the gardens in an 
athletic manner quite foreign to his usual bored, 
party shuffle “ Wonderful, wonderful news! ” he 
shouted out of the lift as his head reached my 
floor. “Glorious day! Connie arrives tomorrow 
on the Jal-Jawahar! ” 

Connie, he told me later, was a simply fascinat- 
ing gitl he had met in London once at someone's 
party. I must have noticed, he said, that when 
he went around looking at his father’s girls, his 
heart hadn’t been in it, and no wonder, for he 
had been pining away for Connie’s witticisms and 
the beauty which put all other women in the 
shade. This was rather hurtful, of course; bur 
to know that he had been capable of a secret 
passion and had suffered in silence for so long 
mitigated my momentary dislike of him. Appar- 
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ently she had had him on a string for two years, 
disdaining to correspond earnestly or even to visit 
India at his (or rather his father’s) expense. Now, 
suddenly, she wanted to come to him, and he had 
sent his London bank instructions to let her 
draw up to some fabulous sum, and she would be 
here tomorrow. I naturally wanted to know more 
about a woman whose tactics seemed si. enviably 
sophisticated, but he could only produce a small, 
grey snapshot of someone standing bolt upright 
in a back garden near a clothes-line. “It doesn’t 
do her justice, of course,” he said, as he patted 
it back into his pocketbook. “You'll see her 
tomorrow. I’m bringing her to lunch.” 

* By the way,” he said, as the bearer shut him 
in the lift, “she loathes soup. Do try and make 
up a passable hors d’oeuvre.” 

I can only say that if some women look like 
poems, as some men claim, Connie looked like 
1 barrack-room ballad. True, she preferred hors 
d’oeuvre to soup, which she evidently considered 
rather refined of her, and she professed to abhor 
custard and gravy and other prefabricated foods. 
She embarrassed Ajit, when he introduced us, by 
remaining séated on the sofa with her compact 
open before rather piggy eyes, licking her fore- 
finger and wiping it over her eyebrows. She 
said “Hi,” and waved the finger at me. She 
must have weighed 14 stone, if an ounce, all 
squeezed into a pleated linen suit with cottons 
dangling from the hem. She had been reproach- 
ing him, I heard, with the savage climate that 
had made her feet swell and get so sticky that 
they had picked up all the filth. She also kept 
referring to “ you natives,” which seemed to make 
Ajit uncomfortable. He said that in fairness to 
her he planned to take her on a train-tour of 
India first (he had booked her carriage and hired 
an ayah to pick up her clothes) before they went 
to Delhi to meet his parents and name the happy 
day. I saw them off for Madras and promised 
to meet them there when they arrived from 
Poona. 

When the day came, the passengers from Poona 
were a long time disembarking; and Connie came 
disdainfully through the luggage and the recum- 
bent passengers on the ground, a good fifty yards 
ahead of Ajit, who was attempting little runs, hold- 
ing her oddments of hand luggage. “ How was it? ” 
I asked her. “Horrible,” she said. When Ajit 
reached us she arched her eyebrows at him like 
an English waitress and went off to buy chewing- 
gum. “What have you been doing?” I asked; 
“attacking her?” “How could you!” he said 
sharply. “She has been through absolute hell 
in that blasted train. Every time she turned her 
wash-basin tap on the shower sprayed her. I 
shall complain, of course. She is quite right, 
India has gone down. The sooner I get her to 
Delhi and civilisation, the better. I have booked 
through tonight.” 

I expected a postcard at least, or a shattered 
piece of wedding-cake in a small box, but I never 
heard anything more from them. Two years 
passed, and when I thought of Ajit I automatic- 
ally pictured him repulsing massive, dribbling 
infants and smiling sickly up at Connie. I had 
gone to the station bookstall one day looking for 
the New STATESMAN. Out of the corner of my eye 
I could see a railway spiv, wild-haired, turning 
on the easy tears that would accompany the old 
story of stolen luggage, lost ticket, and the touch 
for eight annas for a cup of coffee. “ Hello,” said 
Ajit through his filth, undismayed at my evident 
confusion at being seen chatting amiably to a 
station beggar. “Long time no see. Let's go 
and natter over a cup of coffee.” He offered me 
quite a good cigarette from his shirt pocket; and, 
as he lit it, the match fell on to the skin on his 
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coffee, and he dipped in a grimy finger and thumb 
and fished the whole lot out. I asked, “Is this 
a joke? ”; but it was evidently not. “ Where's 
Connie? Did she drive you mad?” “Oh, in a 
way,” he said carelessly, screwing round and look- 
ing out the window for likely touches. “She got 
married two days after we got to Delhi. Some 
bloody chap in Associated Cement. I thought she 
was jolly eager to come out all of a sudden. Any- 
way, that’s old stuff. What's new?” 

He left half-an-anna tip, paying the bill with 
one of a bundle of five-rupee notes. I saw him 
eyeing an American tourist in a blond poplin 
suit, slung all about with camera gadgets, and 
knew he was longing to be about his business. 


“You look as though you could do with a bath,” 
I said. 

“Stock in trade, my dear,” he replied. “| 
suppose you couldn’t spare a couple of rupees 
Just to reimburse me for the coffee.” 

“Are you serious?” I asked. 

“The mendicant is always worthy,” he said, 
a3 he began to grimace his face into desperation 
for the American’s benefit. 

About six months later, in the course of his 
operations, he met and married a French nun 
from whom he had borrowed a piece of “ Elasto- 
plast” for a blister on his foot. Their parties are 
renowned for her glorious food. Needless to say. 
they live happily ever after. 

RANI SINHA 


The Edinburgh Festival 
I—Music 


Daivine into Scotland's capital through the 
limbo of a wet Sunday evening, you might have 
wondered whether a great cosmopolitan Festival 
had really begun that very day. A drink? Every 
pub is shut. A meal? Raymond Postgate’s 
invaluable Good Food Guide lists eight restau- 
rants in the central area of Edinburgh, adding 
against five of them “ closed Sundays”; the other 
three are closed too. Notwithstanding the Scot- 
tish politeness that charms every visitor, no one 
will budge an inch in such questions, or admit 
that the sudden three weeks’ influx of tens of 
thousands of people from all over the world 
demands the smallest temporary relaxation of 
local austerity. Every entertainment in the city, 
each seemingly crammed to the doors, ends at 
ten—at the very moment when every pub shuts. 
For the innumerable festival-goers who want to 
exchange impressions over a drink, there is just 
one solution, the Festival Club, which is in con- 
sequence horribly overcrowded. Well, we may 
be thankful, I suppose, that the Festival does not 
take place in some still more northerly outpost 
of civilisation. In Oban, for instance—which 
possesses a huge and astonishing unfinished 
Colosseum perched on top of a hill, the very 
thing for the next Tyrone Guthrie production— 
you are forced to finish your last drink at 9.30, 
and if you express a mild surprise to the barmaid, 
she explains with a winning smile: “You see, 
it’s the summer extension; in the winter we close 
at nine”. Ultima Thule! 

It says much for the quality of the entertain- 
ment offered that we take these absurdities in our 
stride. Edinburgh remains a World’s Fair of 
artistic talent. Not very adventurous, certainly: 
now that the Festival’s popularity is unassailable, 
it might perhaps open the door a little more 
widely to unfamiliar music and fresh performers. 
How often, in these nine years, has new talent 
been unearthed? The recitals, this year, are just 
the impeccable choice we would expect, with 
Fischer-Dieskau and Souzay, Kirkpatrick and 
Rosalyn Tureck. Splendid; but was there no 
space for even one relatively new name? for 
Margot Guilleaume, say, or Leslie Chabay, or 
that Norwegian lady whose name I forget but 
who was said by The Times to be a new Kirsten 
Flagstad? Then, having engaged two of the 
world’s leading orchestras, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, the organisers have played safe, 
uncommonly safe, with their programmes. How- 
ever much we may admire Brahms, it is a 
surprise to find no fewer than three of his sym- 
phonies and one concerto within the six pro- 
grammes of the New Yorkers—and this to the 
virtual exclusion of American music. In this 
ficld we are promised the inevitable Barber 
Adagio, Morton Gould’s Showpiece for Orchestra 
and—the solitary major i ’s impres- 
sive Third Sym y. An opportunity has here 
been missed. t we are disgracefully ignorant 
of the vital and varied currents of American 








music is brought home to us by an admirable 
new issue of The Score devoted wholly to 
American composers: according to the computa- 
tion of the editor, William Glock, “during the 
four years from 1950 to 1953 the Third Pro 
gramme devoted just slightly more time to the 
whole of American music than to Poulenc alone” 
The Edinburgh programmes of the Berliners 
have been slightly more enterprising, though they 
got off to a bad start with the César Franck 
symphony—and were paid out, I hear, for so 
inappropriate a choice by a sad evening of snay 
ping strings and out-of-tune wind under the 
torrid glare of the television arc lamp By 
Thursday, when I first heard them, this finc 
orchestra was partially back in form: not wholly, 
because Hindemith, who conducted, secured only 
a fuzzy performance of Brahms’s Haydn 
Variations; but two of his own works, the Concert 
Music for Brass and Strings of 1930 and the Cello 
Concerto of 1940, were admirably played. The 
latter piece, in which the solo part was eloquently 
delivered by Enrico Mainardi, offered us, in the 
two outer movements, the familiar exhilaration 
of contact with an alert and agile musical mind 
perfectly in control of its functioning: the har- 
mony was interesting and purposeful, the texture 
spare, the workmanship assured. In the beauti 
ful central movement a further dimension, that 
gleam of poetry which often eludes Hindemith, 
was felt; more especially towards the end, where 
the fascination of two simultaneous layers of 
musical material, each preserving its own puls 


which is a recurrent feature of his style, was 
turned to richly poetic account. 
The surprise of the first week—an adventurou 


choice, a scintillating performance and a raptui 
ous reception—was the Second Piano Concerto of 
Bartok as played by Geza Anda with the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Joseph Keilberth. This work, 
written in 1931, has the reputation of extreme 
inaccessibility, for player and listener alike 
Anda’s masterly playing showed that, the pianist’s 
fiendish problems once mastered, the listener's 
task is not only easy but positively delightful: the 
sound, both of piano and orchestra, was always 
distinct, delicate and beautiful; the construction, 
though unfamiliar, by no means obscure. I shall 
be surprised if Anda’s superlative performance 


does not result in this splendid concerto’s taking | 


its long-denied place among the masterpieces of 
modern music. Next night, Dietrich Fischer 
Dieskau appeared with the same orchestra and 
conductor in a strangely planned programme 
which laid two song cycles side by side. In 
Mahler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen Keil- 
berth’s insensitive and unidiomatic accompany- 
ing was unworthy of, and occasionally obscured, 


the baritone’s marvellously warm, subtle and | 
penetrating interpretation; in Frank Martin's Six 
Monologues from Federmann the singer was no 


less impressive, and made us feel what a wonder- 
ful Hans Sachs he is surely destined one day to 
become. The music, searching and imaginative, 
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matches the quality of Hofmannstha!’s words; but 
the sequence of monologues, som: quite short, 
does not make a satisfactory whole, and we 
are left wondering that rin, or some 
other composer of comparable gifts, has not 
attempted a full-scale setting of this text. 

The Danish Ballet have been packing the huge 
Empire Theatre with their poetic Taglioni piece, 
La Sylphide, and with their captivating Napoli, 
both well known in London. Of the novelties, 
there was a piece of ineffective eighteenth-century 
pastiche in Capricious Lucinda, with music by 
Jersild, and Ashton’s new realisation of Prokofiev's 
full-length Romeo and Juliet. The latter was more 
successful than I had dared to hope. The score, 
for all its professional skill and charm, no more 
than plays at the emotions of anger, solemnity and 
passion; and there are obvious prosaic pitfalls in 
dancing, to music so heartless, a story which is 
all heart and humanity and lacks any component 
of fantasy or magic. Ashton avoided these pitfalls 
with extraordiary tact; if the result cannot be 
called an original work of art, it was invariably apt, 
clear and graceful, and it yielded some scenes of 
memorable beauty. 

Glyndebourne’s contribution to the Festival 
consists of a Forza del Destino which is still ahead 
as I write, a Barbiere straight from Sussex and a 
Falstaff which will doubtless arrive there in 1957, 
after the world has recovered from the non-stop 
Mozartian debauches occasioned by next year’s 
bicentenary. Verdi’s sublime comedy, one of the 
most difficult of repertory operas, is obviously 
made for Glyndebourne, and this is certainly the 
best performance seen in Britain for decades. 
That, of course, is not very high praise, despite 
Sadler’s Wells and the Cambridge Theatre, and 
notwithstanding the wunforgettably personal 
flavour of Mariano Stabile’s Knight. But this 
Falstaff, though hardly competing in sheer 
brilliance and attack with the recorded Toscanini 
performance (or with those which he conducted 
at Salzburg before the war), was musically and 
dramatically very distinguished. The Royal Phii- 
harmonic Orchestra played exquisitely for Carlo 
Maria Giulini, and I have no doubt that the stage 
ensemble has improved since the first night. 
Osbert Lancaster’s sets wisely avoided fantastica- 
tion of this most earthy fable; but his natural 
aversion from anything Tudor got into the Wind- 
sor exteriors and interiors of his first two acts and 
made them unreasonably hideous. In the last act 
he recovered himself, and produced two charming 
scenes full of atmospheric feeling; Carl Ebert's 
handling, moreover, of the Windsor Forest conclu- 
sion was by far the happiest I have ever seen. In 
general, his production was admirable : humorous, 
clear and easy without fussiness; his only failure 
was the Nanetta of Eugenia Ratti, a tall girl who 
was made to cavort around and stamp her feet 
and generally fuss so much that little of Shake- 
speare’s “sweet Anne Page” was visible, and it 
was hard, at first, to do justice to her singing, 
which in the last scene was quite beautiful. She 
was well partnered by the Fenton of Juan Oncina. 
Of the other women, the best was the Mrs. 
Quickly of Oralia Dominguez; Fernanda Cadoni’s 
Mrs. Page was always liable to edge out of the 
picture, and the Mrs. Ford of Anna Maria Rovere, 
though perfectly adequate, sprang no charming 
surprises on us. The weakest member of the casi 
was the Ford of Walter Monachesi, deputising at 
short notice for Geraint Evans, who had found the 
music to lie rather high for him; by far the 
strongest the Falstaff of Fernando Corena. The 
latter is destined, I should say, to succeed Stabile 
as the standard Falstaff of our day. Ripe, assured, 
comical, very various in gesture, vocal colour and 
intonation, missing none of the innumerable 
points, on excellent terms with the audience, 
Corena is moreover a real singer, with the solid 
volume to make a splendid outburst of “Caro 
Signor Fontana! ” and the delicacy and lightness 
of utterance to give us such a “ Quand ero paggio” 
has made us long for the wicked old days when we 
could have demanded an encore. 

Next week I hope to write of various recitals and 
chamber concerts and of La Forza del Destino. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 
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Ii— Drama 


Tue Edinburgh Festival has always been weakest 
on its dramatic side. There is, each year, the 
specially commissioned Festival play, and several 
of them have been notable. There is the now 
customary visit of the Old Vic; and this is doubt- 
less an attraction for foreigners and Northerners, 
but it is hardly a lure for Southerners who can 
see the same company in the same play at their 
own theatre (as I shall be content to do) a fort- 
night later. Then there is (but only in the iast 
week) a French company—this year to be led by 
Mile Edwige Feuillére who also is promised to 
London directly after Edinburgh. ‘That is the 
whole of the limited official effort. It is not 
enough. 

Hence 3 The Fringe,” the little advanced guard 
of theatrical squatters who from the beginning 
seized such opportunities as the small theatres and 
halls of the City provide to ensure that their new 
plays and fresh productions should be seen. They 
were clever as well as brave, for from the first 
they were better covered by the press than they 
had ever been before, the dramatic critics being 
at the beginning the most under-employed 
section of the critical community. If the old 
problems of lack of money and of suitable build- 
ings is what prevents the Festival authorities from 
making something more adventurous out of their 
dramatic side—getting more companies from the 
Continent, producing more things that are to be 
seen nowhere else—then The Fringe (officially 
recognised now by that name at least) may provide 
the new director of the Festival with hints of 
how to improve things. 

For here in potential is the material for a real 
dramatic festival. But only as yet in potential. It 
would be agreeable to be able to follow up the 
argument by reporting that the Fringe programme 
was much better than the official one. But it is 
not. Several new plays are offered. But none of 
them (unless I have missed one) is strikingly 
good. One can see on the Fringe plenty of bad 
acting and conventional production. Yet it is 
true that the only real acting experience of the 
Festival does come from the Fringe—Miss Sonia 
Dresdel’s man-eating Hedda Gabler; while the 
production of Periphery for the Oxford Theatre 
Group challenges Mr. Guthrie’s at the Assembly 
Hall for the position of the most interesting to be 
seen here. A little official planning of the allot- 
ment of the available space and an intelligent 
effort to persuade other comparable actresses, 
actors and other groups to Edinburgh could 
double the interest of the dramatic side. Thus, 
Miss Dresdel is a tigress of a Hedda. She is 
perhaps the only actress who could bear the com- 
parison with Miss Peggy Ashcroft, but at the little 
Y.M.C.A, theatre she is a tigress pacing too con- 
stricted a stage. Since someone here (unlike any- 
one in London) had the wits to give the public 
the treat of seeing her, she might have been given 
a bigger theatre. Even as it is, she is one of 
the big draws, and rightly so. Well enough 
supported by the Frazer Neal players, she is, quite 
simply, masterly. There are other actors and 
actresses equally neglected by the blind and deaf 
moguls of Shaftesbury Avenue Intelligent 
planning could take a hint from Miss Dresdel’s 
success, and lure them up next year in suitable 
plays. : 

Then it forcibly strikes me after seeing the 
production in the round of Periphery at the tiny 
Riddle’s Court that for quite half the little theatre 
events, the open stage is infinitely more suitable 
in every way. It is indeed the only way in which 
to use limited space effectively; and 1 am now 
convinced that the salvation of the moribund Little 
Theatre movement is at hand and will come from 
the development of the open stage. 

Several of the Fringe productions would have 
been better on the open stage than in the narrow 
cramped conditions of the miniature proscenium. 
Even The World’s Wonder, the one essentially 
Scottish contribution which enjoyed the apparent 
advantage of a normal sized theatre at the 
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Palladium, would, I think, have benefited by this 
treatment. It is a play in rough verse with lyric 
moments about a good warlock who rescues young 
love from its greedy and wicked elders, and its 
unconventional form would have found freer 
expression in the round. Mr. Alexander Reid is 
a promising author, but he writes in too broad 
a Doric for me to catch more than half of him, I 
should have caught more if the play had been set 
in the middle of us; and I should have liked to 
have had closer acquaintance with that engaging 
Scottish comedian, Duncan Macrae, and with 
Roddy Macmillan, too. 

The best of the new plays that I have seen, 
Act of Madness, would not go so well in the 
round. This takes on the difficult subject of an 
imaginary Dictator State and an attempted 
assassination of the Leader by a muddled pair of 
young innocents. The play is presented by The 
New Drama Group—a company specially “ estab- 
lished to encourage the writing of new plays, and, 
by their presentation, to further the development 
of new authors.” Admirable object! And if 
Act of Madness is only a near miss, Mr. John 
Wiles certainly deserves the encouragement they 
have given him. He writes good parts and good 
dialogue and his play is alive with action. But I 
wonder whether he wouldn't have been helped to 
snap out of a certain conventionality of approach 
if it had been the open stage that he had had to 
write for. 

There is a general agreement on the brilliance 
of Mr. Patrick Dromgoole’s production of 
Periphery for the Oxford Theatre Group. But 
some have been dubious about his choice of play. 
Periphery is thoroughly central European of the 
Twenties—echt Deutsch, in fact. Set in the seedy 
underworld of the city, it is that play about the 
young man falling for the tart, murdering one of 
her clients, and getting away with it, but later 
finding himself able—the logic of this is rather 
less clear to the reasonable English—to get the 
murder off his conscience only by committing 
another. Perhaps, though it has its moments, it 
is not very much of a play, but I applaud the 
choice. It gives the producer (and his designer, 
Michael Richardson) great chances for creating 
atmosphere; but, as well, the idiom, which is more 
or less that of the contemporary cinema, is par- 
ticularly well suited to inexperienced actors. 
Elizabethan or indeed verse drama of any kind 
(as we see when the Dublin students bravely 
attempt Yeats at the Lauriston Hall) demands a 
control and a style which come only from greater 
professional experience. Periphery goes a little 
slower than its texture merits, but the Oxford 
Theatre Group can congratulate themselves on 
having achieved the most interesting experiment 
of the Festival. 

And I do not exclude from that judgment the 
specially commissioned Festival play A Life in 
the Sun. This is the second year running that 
Mr. Thornton Wilder has supplied the Festival 
play, and I hope it will not be thought unduly 
nationalistic to regret that an author from this 
side of the Atlantic was not chosen this year. But 
perhaps they would not oblige. Surely the 
Festival Society must have approached Mr. J. B. 
Priestley, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Sean O’Casey, 
Mr. Christopher Fry, Mr. Peter Ustinov, Mr. 
Roger MacDougal, Mr. Dennis Cannan, Mr. 
John Whiting. And if they all turned them 
down, Mr. Wilder was a good choice. The play 
was to be written for the vast open stage of the 
Assembly Hall, and Mr. Wilder is a playwright 
who likes to cut across the stage conventions, and 
enjoys bringing his characters into direct com- 
munication with his audience. 

Mr. Wilder is a sort of American Barrie. He 
has the supreme gift Barrie had of instantly 
winning the belief of his audience for his fantasy; 
he has a friendly sentimentality as whimsical as 
Barrie’s, and a line of simple philosophy which 
differs from Barrie’s only in being characteristic- 
ally American. This is a splendid equipment for 
a playwright, but it is not by itself the equipment 
for the big subject, and unfortunately Mr. Wilder 
has thought the Festival play an occasion for the 





big subject, the very big subject. He tell 


a programme note that: 

On one level my play recounts the life of a 
woman—of many women—from bewildered bride 
to sorely tested wife to overburdened old age 
on another level it is a wildly romantic story of 
gods and men, of death and hell and resurrection, 
of great loves and great trials, of usurpation and 
revenge. On another level [note here the Barrie 
touch], however, it is a comedy about a very carnest 
matter. 


us in 


And then “ following some meditations of Soren 
Kierkegaard,” he concludes, “ Yet I am aware of 
other levels, and perhaps deeper ones that wil! only 
become apparent to me later.” Mr. Wilder takes 
the story of Alcestis and Admetus and several 
myths related to it, and uses these as an excuse 
for tackling the great profundities, God, Death, 


Love, Sacrifice, Choice, Communication, to 
mention but a few. In short he takes on the 
Universe, and not surprisingly the Universe 


resoundingly defeats him. 

A Life in the Sun is, as a whole, a great old 
boring muddle, but it does, of course, contain 
many incidental excellencies. It is well adapted 
to the stage of the Assembly Hall, and his scheme 
does give Mr. Tyrone Guthrie the producer 
many chances, and Mr. Guthrie is our leading 
exponent of this kind of theatre. There is a 
beautiful ending to the ‘second act where the 
descent of Hercules into Hades is enacted in 
dumb show; the crowd chorus scenes are, as 
always in Mr. Guthrie’s work, superbly stage- 
managed; there is a theatrically exciting duologue 
between Alcestis and Admetus, in which she 
draws out the fatal illness that is killing him and 
takes it into herself. At least two of the subsidiary 
characters are interesting creations, the hearty 
good-natured Hercules and the half-mad, tiresome 
old Teiresias (excellently played respectively by 
Rupert Davis and Geoffrey Dunn). But apart 
from the general woolliness of the larger 
intentions, Mr. Wilder has quite failed to make 
anything of his chief figure, Alcestis; and Miss 
Irene Worth, for all her intensity and effort, cannot 
capture our interest for her. The play finally 
stuns us with the boredom of banality delivered 
with all the intensity appropriate to profundity 
We are left splashing in the formless ooze of the 
great unanswerables, which gets us nowhere. As 
Mr. Auden once remarked: “To ask the hard 
question is simple.” 


T. C. Worstey 


Shakespeherian Rag 


T war pun struck to the heart. In The Forger, 
a Home Service squib—a sizable one, for it ran 
the exact hour—Edward Hyams had a go at 
O O O that Shakespeherian Rag. His point, not 
very new, was that the Shakesperean syndicate 
wrote in such a_ personal and imitable style that 
it should be easy for a slick playwright, given 
certain circumstances which Mr. Hyams then pro 
vides, to forge a play with the master’s finger- 
prints so clear on it that it would go into the 
repertory a good deal faster than Titus 
Andromcus. 

He, and we, had fun following the idea through 
to the big moment of the first night at Stratiord 
(though it was a pity he forgot to give us any 
rounded characters: the syndicate would have re 
membered that). Naturally, there is a moral 
(dubious) that in these days no one will let the 
poor playwright attempt verse tragedy in his own 
person, to which is added a rider on the nature 
of tragedy and the spirit of the ag 

Mr. Hyams’s squib crackled a little uncomfort- 
ably behind the screen in the TV version of 
Romeo and Juliet. This had been adapted by 
Dallas Bower who pioneered for the Olivier film 
of Henry V. Romeo and Juliet was a pionecring 
job too. One approached it with apprehension 
Of theatre productions I remember a scene or 
two here and there, but never a satisfactory whole 
And as we turned to the little screen, here was 
Mr. Hyams grinning at us from the Home Ser- 
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vice. Tc is too easy for the satirist to heap it all 
on the point of a pun. Mr. Hyams’s point is 
simply what bad stuff the syndicate can turn out. 
And once you start listening for it, the pun never 
seems to stop. 

I am not I if there be such an I 
Of those eyes shut that make thee answer 
If he be slain say “I” 


The syndicate parodies itself pretty vigorously in 
Romeo and Juliet, 

Intimacy and immediacy are the words people 
use of television. Here was immediacy all right: 


three fluffs big enough to kill everything round 


We sat there know- 
the anticipated 


them for half a minute each 
ing what we had to go through 


embarrassment of the balcony, and the. long 
soliloquics, and Nurse going on and on, 
The syndicate won just the same, Not the 


victory you'd expect, perhaps this was something 
to do with the intimacy, The gang fights, for all 
the Wardour Street costumes, began to feel like 
an argument of Teddy Boys, Kentish against 
Camden Town. Flora Robson's Nurse had the 
idea of going on and on in a half audible mutter, 
talking mostly to herself, It was odd and it 
devastatingly worked. The syndicate was clever 
in anticipating the needs of the small screen, so 
extra careful in its tiny, superficial motivations. 
For instance, our slick playwright, Mr, Hyams’s 
Gerald Hendry, might have thought it enough to 
cover the point that no message had reached 
Romeo from Friar Lawrence with the couple of 
lines between Romeo and Balthasar in Mantua. 
They plant the point adequately, But the syndi- 
cate knows it has to do better; the knot has to be 
double tied. So we have Friar John’s explana- 
tion later, how he was shut in the plague-infected 
house and prevented from getting a message either 
forward or back, There we are—both possibili- 
ties are covered, At the end of this scene Friar 
John is sent off to get a crowbar to break into 
Juliet’s tomb, thereby setting the claustrophobic 
effect for Juliet’s coming soliloquy in the tomb— 


booksellers 


of Charing Cross Road 
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simple device worth good money to a TV writer, 
There are plenty more: for instance the business 
of Juliet’s bullying of the nurse not to sleep in 
her room on sleeping-draught night—the sort of 
detail the thriller writer and the small screen has 
to insist on, and the Victorian poetic genius would 
forget about. 

All business and no drama? On the contrary, 
“the spirit kills, the letter giveth life.” Intimacy 
emphasises these minutiae and—there!—the 
syndicate knew beforehand. What is more, the 
emberrassments I confidently expected from the 
love-scenes and Julict’s soliloquies failed to arrive, 
mainly because of Virginia McKenna’s Juliet, a 
subdued but remarkable performance with 
moments of beauty 

MONTAGU SLATER 


* * 
The Birth of the Moulin 
Rouge 

“Prench Can-Can,”’ at the Cameo-Poly 
“The Deep Blue Sea,” at the Carlton 

Romanticism came late to the cities; perhaps 
because it had been there always, endemic, and 
needed no vision such as discovered mountains 
and seas. The Londoner has always known the 
romance of twilight, walked among ghosts in an 
earlier London, thrilled to the pastoral signifi- 
cance of street names, caught up clegance, sex, 
catastrophe, gossip, old stone or brick into a 
metropolitan dream. So has done the inhabitant 
of every other great city, each with a difference : 
Vienna, Rome, Moscow, Constantinople, and 
hardly less New York and Berlin—all thrive 
rather by legend than by guide-book. Paris, per- 
haps, most of all. In the world at large, one 
might say, Paris is the legend for those who lack 
or are dissatisfied with one. Thus it can harbour 
both the most profound and the shallowest of 
dreams, There a Strindberg may bury his 
lunacy, a Van Gogh set off on his discovery of 
light and colour, a Baudelaire equate problems 
of multitude and solitude, a Lautrec raise the 
brothels to eternity. We are, as they say, getting 
warm. Pierre Renoir’s French Can-Can has a 
Lautreckish time and place. It envisages the 
birth of Montmartre; the can-can revives, the 
lithe clambering streets are alive with children 
and markets, lovers couch on an almost rustic 
hill-top, fashion is caught up from the boule- 
vards below, from the doubting Thomases of the 
high terrasse; and if Lautrec himself isn’t there, 
that is because he “ paints in absinthe,” whereas 
Renoir films in delicious fruit-cup. I don't think 
one ought to exaggerate the potency of French 
Cean-Can; but at the same time I am perfectly 
sure that it is, within the cheerful, delicate, lacka- 
daisical framework, a celebration of enjoyment 
that is also a work of art. 

One reason why Lautrec doesn’t, couldn’t, 
collaborate is that he was grabbed, effectively if 
crudely, in Moulin Rouge, This is a sort of 
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recoil, a flying off: how the Moulin Rouge might 
have started, how Paris was (or might be), how 
colour should have been, how that much photo- 
graphed riot the can-can must, frothingly, out- 
rageously, prettily, splittingly, uproariously sur- 
pass all other explosions of gaiety. Houston in 
Moulin Rouge started with his: breath-taking 
enough. Renoir ends with it, and ends superbly, 
exhaustingly, but quite superseding the other, 
and imprinting its movement on us forever. 
_ In recent films Renoir has used the meander- 
ing, sensuously fulfilling, method. Fidget for 
plot, and you'll be disappointed; but take things 
as they come, and there's a pleasure, lesser but 
more varied than Chekhov's. We had the 
Ganges, the temple steps on the broad river, the 
games of children in gardens, and mixed races 
in cool sitting-rooms; then the mingling of art 
and life in a Commedia dell’ Arte dumped in 
South America; now, the ideal Paris music-hall. 
Ideal it is, Jean Gabin works his way, as an 
impresario of genius and charm (the two rarely 
g0 together), from the booths and clubs of. the 
flat up to the dreamed-of hill. He loves girls, and 
what he can make of them; they burst into his 
studio like a rugger-scrum; a jealous queen of 
song (Maria Felix) tries to tear them limb from 
limb, and—superb on sofas—she will show her- 
self no less Homeric at any opening occasion; 
the bailiff will intrude on love scenes and busi- 
ness hopes; a Persian prince will love the prin- 
cipal dancer (Francoise Arnoul), and though 
softly rejected, stump up the money; and all 
through, in the first crude flourishes, in rehearsal, 
in despair and triumph, we shall see the can-can. 

The Deep Blue Sea brings a Rattigan play— 
obviously a play and obviously good—to the 
screen. A judge’s wife, demeaning with a seedy 
pilot, has tried to gas herself. It is very 
sad, and mildly exciting, but what we are most 
impressed by is the distinction of all concerned. 
Never can a judge’s fled wife have been lovelier 
or wistfuller than Vivien Leigh; the judge is 
Emlyn Williams; the boozy R.A.F. type is Ken- 
neth More (the only one to escape theatrical 
grandeur); even the obliging bookie is Eric Port- 
man, whose dark spectacles may make him less 
Portman but no more a bookie. The dreadful 
slum to which Miss Leigh has banished herself 
is that most sought-after part of the Embank- 
ment looking across at Battersea. There is a 
wonderful chase of all the characters in a War- 
dour Street Soho. The whole thing, in fact, is 
toney, unreal, but quite enjoyable. 

WILLiAM WHITEBAIT 


“Dead on Nine,’ at the Westminster Theatre 


Mr, Jack Popplewell makes a bold and almost 
successful attempt to construct a thriller to bear 
comparison with the Mistress. But Dead on Nine, 
painstakingly arranged, painfully, almost psycho- 
logically, involved and inverted, lacks the divine 
spark that would gain a tight smile of acknowledge- 
ment from Miss Christic. The author, over- 
conscious of the necessity of that extra turn of the 
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screw, has busied himself in tying in his plot some 
of the most intricate knots since the last Scouts’ 
World Jamboree. This, to the critic, is frankly 
pleasing since it absolves him completely from 
attempting to expound the plot, except to say that 
the play starts with an indifferent playwright, 
married to a rich unloving wife, discussing with his 
secretary (his mistress, and pregnant at that) the 
least conspicuous way of murdering his wife. 
Another character is the straight-limbed Canadian 
soon, clearly, to be the wife’s lover, and the “ gim- 
mick” is the inclusion, as confidant, alibi-provider, 
and clairvoyant, of a Scotland Yard “ chappie.” But 
in all the plot-weaving Mr. Popplewell has had to 
forgo characterisation. And when the writing 
slackens halfway through, and the scene-curtains 
cease to fall like pistol shots, the actors are left to 
pump genuine emotion-plasma into ventriloquists’ 
dummies of singular nastiness. This, to their credit, 
they do well. Mr. Griffith Jones acts realistically 
frenzied life into the playwright, and Miss Hy Hazell 
bounds another couple of steps up the dramatic 
ladder as the wife. The young lover is lithely 
played by Mr. Maurice Kaufmann, while Mr. 
Andrew Cruickshank’s detective is as much the em- 
bodiment of fulsome evil as any of his “ catches.” 
M. C. 


Correspondence 


GOLD COAST CONSTITUTION 


Sir,—Nothing could be fairer for an independent 
constitutional expert to come over to the Gold 
Coast to examine and discuss with “all sides” the 
various constitutional proposals put forward by 
different bodies, as you recently suggested. 

Unfortunately the Gold Coast Government has 
expressed itself opposed to any suggestion for the 
calling into being of a body’ on the constitution, 
representative of all sides, before independence. It 
claims that the present Legislative Assembly is com- 
petent to determine all constitutional questions. 

The Traditional Authorities which, under the 1950 
Coussey Constitution, had a place in the Assembly 
were eliminated from it under the 1954 (Nkrumah) 
Constitution. The commercial and mining interests 
which claim that their “side” should also be heard 
were eliminated from the Assembly by the 1954 
Constitution, Above all, the considerable swing of 
intelligent public support from the C.P.P. to the 
N.L.M. since the ‘ast general election is not reflected 
in the present Assembly. 

For nearly a year quite a number of Ashanti 
M.L.A.s have been unable to enter their constituen- 
cies. The two Assembly members for Kumasi, one an 
Ashanti, the other a Fanti, have not seen the capital 
of Ashanti, during that long period. Both are Minis- 
ters in the present Government, 

Actually, the 1954 Assembly was not elected for 
the purpose of creating a constitution for an inde- 
pendent Gold Coast. It was elected as a temporary 
legislature to await, before independence, the settle- 
ment of two questions: The Togoland question and 
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a fair deal for the expatriates in the public service, 
The type of constitution under which an indepen- 
dent Gold Coast-should be governed was not brought 
before the electorate during the general election. 

The case of the Liberation Group—i.e., the N.L.M. 
and its allies in the North, Togoland and the Colony, 
opposed to the C.P.P.—is that the Queen's Message 
to the Assembly having made it clear that the next 
Stage is independence, the time has amply arrived 
for a body, i.e., a Constituent Assembly, to which 
“all sides” could send representatives, to be called 
into being to determine the form and structure of 
the constitution under which, when the Gold Coast 
sheds its “colonial” status and enters the status of 
an international sovereign State, it shall live. 

Surely, “a firm guarantee” by the present Prime 
Minister that “a general election will be held within 
six months of the coming of independence” must 
rest on the assumption that there will have been 
drawn up a constitution for independence. 

Surely, in the Gold Coast the simple constitutional 
equation requires that, once the 1954 constitution 
upon which the present Assembly rests is repealed, 
the Assembly, which rests upon it, must lose its 
legal status. The Government based upon it will 
also have lost any right to continue to govern under 
it. A personal “guarantee” by a Prime Minister 
appointed under a repealed constitution will have 
little meaning if he is functus officio. 

The Gold Cuast is in the unfortunate position that 
mo one so far knows what is likely to be con- 
tained in the Independent Act, if and when it is 
passed by the United Kingdom Parliament. No com- 
prehensive proposals, except the recent proposals by 
the N.L.M. group, have ever been placed before the 
people and their Chiefs. 

Surely the Gold Coast is entitled to its own home- 
made constitution. And, surely, the best approach to 
that is for the Government of the Gold Coast to 
make way for a Constituent Assembly or a constitu- 
tional Convention to be called as early as possible 
in anticipation of the Independence Act for the Gold 
Coast to be passed in 1956 by the British Parliament. 

One welcomes the suggestion by the New StTates- 
MAN AND NATION for a Constitutional Commissioner 
to discuss the British side of the case with us and 
also to assist us in the adjustments of any possible 
difficulties as was done in Malta. But the Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast has not asked for such a 
Commissioner. 

The Prime Minister's motion of August 8, vague 
in many respects, was shown in the debate to be a 
request for the Legislature to empower the Govern- 
ment to ask the Secretary of State for the services 
of an expert “with the requisite knowledge and 
experience” to advise on the establishment of 
Regional Councils. 

Dr. Nkrumah, after calling upon the Assembly 
to accept the Select Committee’s Report—which 
rejected the federal system and postponed the ques- 
tion of second chamber to the Greek kalends— 
expressed his concern that “members of Regional 
Councils or Regional Development Committees may 
not feel qualified enough te express their require- 
ments without assistance, and even the help afforded 
by Regional Officers may not be quite enough. It 
was this,” said the Prime Minister, “that gave me 
the idea of inviting, through the Secretary of State, 
a man sufficiently educated and experienced in pub- 
lic affairs with particular reference to the practice of 
government, to advise the Government and if need 
be other parties on matters of regional devolution.” 

The Opposition members in the Assembly thought 
this farcical, and so walked out from the House, 
They did not wish to participate in a debate on the 
hollow request for another expert on Regional 
Councils, a subject upon which the Coussey Com- 
mittee (1949) and Sir Sydney Phillipson (1950) had 
already specifically advised the people and Govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast in comprehensive reports. 

I think the Liberation group has an impregnable 
case. It is good to note that the British press, even 
the Socialist papers, are now taking note of it. And 
as for the C.P.P.s policy of Socialism, which the 
New STATESMAN AND NATION praises, “ what shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul?” For centuries, the Gold Coast 
has had its ample share of tribal communism, with 





little chance for the individual's personal expression 
Would it not be wise to let the Gold Coast individual 
emerge under the new order before clamping, if 
need be, the doctrinaire ideologies of the modernist 
West upon him? 

Socialism for the highly industrialised areas of the 
world may cure many a headache but has it cured 
any in the Soviet Union’s peasants? When the Soviet 
Union recently sought to learn a lesson in agricul 
ture from the highly individualist: country of the 
United States, did it afford assurance that the raw 
product of Socialism could pass the test better among 
Gold Coast peasants? Industrial Socialism, or 
“communism,” may suit Europe's sophisticated 
temper, but it may turn out to be too raw for 
wholesale importation into the tribal communism of 
the Gold Coast. 

J. B. Danouan 

Yiadom Chambers, 

Accra, Gold Coast. 


{[Dr. Danquah is recognised as Dr, Nkrumah's 
most distinguished political opponent in the Gold 
Coast.—Eb., N.S. & N.] 


INDIA AND GOA 


Sir,—Would you allow a Goan to express his 
appreciation of your well-reasoned editorial com- 
ments on Goa in recent issues of your paper? Hay 
ing been born and bred in Goa and being even now 
in intimate contact with life in this tiny Portuguese 
colony, I must confess to some amazement at the 
absolute failure to understand the real 
involved and profound misconceptions on the sub 
ject displayed even in what are regarded as respon 
sible and respectable sections of the British press 

Most foreign correspondents in Goa have obviously 
swallowed the official Portuguese propaganda line 
that Goans are happy under Portuguese rule and 
do net wish to join India, without attempting to find 
out the facts for themselves. The risks incurred by 
any Goen who dares to express pro-Indian sym 
pathies have been well brought out by your corre: 
pondent and that of the Observer, and if further 
proof were needed, the hundreds of Goans now 
languishing in Portuguese jails serving savage sen 
tences of up to 28 years penal servitude imposed on 
them after summary trial by military courts, speak 
for themselves. 

Much is made of the claim that there is no internal 
agitation for merger with India, When there is no 
freedom of speech, essembly or of the press, when 
the press censorship is so rigid that even wedding 
invitations have to be passed by the official censor 
and when any criticism of the government can lead 
t© immediate arrest, detention without trial 
ultimate deportation, it is ridiculous to claim: lack 
of opposition. Moreover, these are not emergency 
measures introduced in recent months, but measure: 
which have been in force in Goa for the past 2°‘ 
years. 

Another great misconception that seems to be 
current amongst Western observers is that Goa wa 
“ settled” by the Portuguese and that its inhabitant 
are Portuguese in much the same way as Australia 
New Zealand or Canada were settled by British 
immigrants. Nothing could be further from the truth 
The total number of Portuguese permanently settled 
in Goa (excluding military officers and government 
officials temporarily posted there) is less than 100 
a population of about 600,000. Goa is geograph 
ethnically, culturally and economically a part of Ind 
and its inhabitants are as much Indians as th 
zens of the neighbouring republic. The fact that an 
accident of history has placed them under Portugues 
rule for 400 years makes them no more Portugue™ 
than did the Moorish rule in Spain extendin 
a period of 500 years turn the Spaniards into 

Under these circumstances, to speak of | 
interest in secing Goa freed from foreign | 
taking its rightful place as a constituent unit of 
republic as “aggression” against a forcign 
is utterly unfair and unrealistic, to say 
Though the Portuguese claim Goa to be “an integral 
part of Portugal” and have euphemistically ed 
its constitutional position as being that of an 
seas province,” Goa is and has always been a 
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guese colony administered under a “ Colonial Act” 
and ruled by a Portuguese Governor-General with 
absolute powers, there being no public representation 
in the government even at municipal level. There 
is in Goa today rule by one race over another, one 
nation over another and one people over another 
without the latter’s consent, and if this is not 
colonialism, we shall have to amend its definition 

It has become quite the fashion in certain sections 
of the Western press to blame the Communists for 
any agitation in Asia, even when this arises from 
genuine nationalist feeling, and this same view seems 
to have been taken in analysing the causes of the 
recent disturbances in India over Goa. It would be 
a great mistake to dismiss the latter as being a 
Communist move, They arose from genuine 
nationalist feeding against colonialism in Asia and 
if the Communists have utilised them to serve their 
own ends of discrediting the West, the Western 
Powers have only themselves to blame for their 
failure to live up to their ideals of freedom and 
democracy and rejection of colonialism, It is worve 
than useless for the Western Powers to profess rejec- 
of colonialism and love for freedom and 
democracy when Portugal, which is a member of 
Nato, continues to flout the very principles on which 
the West claims the support of Asia 

St. Catherine's Society, A. Correta-Aronso 

Oxford. 
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PRISON COMMISSIONER'S REPORT 


Sir,—Your comment in last week's issue seems to 
suggest H.M,. Prison Commissioners to be a team of 
enlightened sociologists, well-versed in modern 
penology and raring to go. They are, one feels, on 
the verge of significant prison reform yet blocked 
by a naughty Treasury, 

What “ creative work” has been attempted by the 
Home Office in any prison other than those for first 
offenders? Has Wandsworth a resident psychologist 
or psyc’ atrist? In a jail where ninety per cent 
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How free 
are Russian 
writers 7 


Many words have flown from the Russian 


pen since the Revolution in 1917, and 


must be pathological, nobody even knows a prisoner's 
1.Q. rating—nor, in fact, would know what to do 
with it if he had it. 

It is useless to apply the restrictive clauses of the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948—to fill jails increasingly 
with very long-term habitual criminals and ignore 
the rules made under the Act for their treatment. 

I'm a Canadian. Recently, I served two sentences 
consecutively, The first in New York State, the 
second in Wandsworth and Winchester. At an inter- 
view with an English Prison Commissioner, I was 
asked what I found the most obvious differences in 
the two systems. The answer, of course, was that 


| there were no points of similarity apart from the fact 


that you were locked up in both places! 

In New York State there is a determined and 
scientific attempt made to reach those who care to 
respond. Prison guards are more than just well- 


| paid, they’re human. In an atmosphere of firm but 


much controversy has raged in Britain as to | 


the influences that surround the Soviet 
writer, 

Do authors in the USSR have to ‘toe the 
party line’? — Is criticism stifled? Are 
novelists allowed a free hand to develop 
their own ideas, their own theme and style? 
SOVIET LITERATURE, monthly 
magazine of writing and the arts from 
the USSR, provides a practical answer to 
these CpUCTICS, 

For this journal includes new novels, short 
stories, poetry, drama, colour plates, art and 
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| that he is one. 





friendly guidance, a con loses the feeling that he ts 
acon. There’s vocational training, and, most impor- 
tantly, outlets for creative and cultural instincts. 

In England a prisoner is never allowed to forget 
In exactly the same way that the 
English have been finding excuses for flogging people 
and found them throughout the ages, they've found it 
incredibly casy to be smugly superior to their 
criminals, 

DonaLp MacKenzie 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sin,-~I am very grateful to Mr. Gerald Gardiner 
for his letter but he does not make it clear whether 
foreign countries have discovered a new way to 
cure psychopaths or a new way to keep the incurable 
ones prisoners for life without deterioration in health. 
In any case, I think it is rather a mistake to tell our 


| people that other countries are more civilised in 


this matter than we are; it seems to be almost impos- 
sible to get at the facts and jt seems probable that 
the difference between this country and some others 
is that they are less conscientious than we are about 
confining prisoners in mental hospitals. 

The letter from Mr. Hugh Klare seems to me to 
give the impression that all sexual murderers are psy- 


| chopaths, But we all know from everyday experience 


that there are a great many evil men who are not 
psychopaths and that when they assault women it 
is because they have no scruples, not because they 


| have no self-control; when they ill-treat women it 
| is because they are savage, not because they are 


sadists. They know very well the difference between 


| right and wrong and they choose wrong if that is the 


| easiest way to get what they want. 








| if it seems a necessary precaution. 


If they commit 
rape they will kill their victim without compunction 
How would the 
Howard League deal with such a case? A psychia- 
trist may be able to say that a psychopath is cured 
but who can say that a wicked man has forsaken his 
way? Who would take the responsibility of saying 
that a prisoner had been reborn and could be set 
free? It is clear that such a man would have to 
be kept closely guarded for the rest of his life and 


guarantee that he would not pine away. It seems 
probable that a separate and different institution 
would be required. 

I am sure, Sir, that the public will not agree to 
abolish the death penalty until they know fully and 
exactly what the alternative is to be, but I believe 
that if the Howard League could get certain pre- 
cautions and conditions guaranteed it would decide 
the matter straight away. 

Wetherby, 

Yorkshire 


R. L. Kircuine 


PRINCESS MARGARET 


Sir,—When the News Chronicle published its 
editorial attacking the Daily Mirror for demanding 
that Princess Margaret should “make up her mind” 
about Group Captain Townsend, we expected to be 
criticised, But not, I confess, by the New Srares- 
MAN AND NATION, 

Your own editorial was completely beside the point. 
The assumption that, in objecting to a deplorably 
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bad-mannered intrusion on Princess Margaret's 
private effairs, the News Chronicle was conniving at 
@ simster plot concocted by bishops and court 
officials to frustrate Princess Margaret’s wishes. is so 
absurd as to be laughable. 

The News Chronicle stated its views on the con- 
stitutional issues which might conceivably arise in 
this matter some time ago. Not very surprisingly 
they coincided with those of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Mirror, and the NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION. 

But on this occasion, as we stated quite explicitly, 
the News Chronicle was not concerned with the con- 
stitutional issues. It was simply raising its voice 
against the current tendency in sections of Fleet 
Street to regard the Royal Family simply and solely 
as useful adjuncts to its circulation departments. 

MICHAEL CurTIS 


News Chronicle. Editor 


Str,—I picked up your last issue with avid antici- 
pation, expecting as usual to be “ put in the picture” 
concerning some of the many vital and interesting 
developments of the week. . 

Whar did I find? Will she, won't she, will Prin- 
cess Margaret wed Peter Townsend? Has the press 
been rude to speculate, and is the Primate being 
prissy about it? 

Apart from the fact that the subject has been 
discussed ad nauseam elsewhere, and that I 
couldn’t care less, whom, if or when either of them 
marry, if I did want my snob sense tickled by senti- 
mental meanderings, I should pay twopence for a 
picture paper, not ninepence for your journal. 

MONICA PEARSON 

16 Tufnell Park Road, 


N7 
Six,—Congratulations on your article entitled 
“Princess Margaret and the Press.” Its robuss 


sanity blew through the slums of silly thinking like 
a cold blast of air through the window of a W.C. 
Davip WriGut 
73 Gloucester Crescent, N.W.1. 


CHANGES IN SKYE 


Sir,—My first visit to Skye was in 1913 with a 
friend, neither of us climbers but both ardent 
scramblers. We first stayed at Sligachan and then, 
by the help of Colin Philip, of Glenbrittle House, and 
his guest the climber Collie, got the only accommoda- 
tion available in Glenbrittle at the cottage of Mrs. 
Mary Campbell. There we had a room with two 
bunks in the wall, and little else but good mutton 
broth. We met few climbers and fewer fellow- 
scramblers, but managed pretty well all the peaks. 
The feat most alarming to our inexperience, though 
in fact quite easy, was rounding the Gendarme. We 
walked to Scavaig and bathed there surrounded by a 
family of seals. Mr, Campbell, being told I was from 
Oxford (“ Not far,” he supposed, “from London ”) 
asked if I had met Dr. Johnson, said to have written 
a book about Skye. 

My next visit, with a son, was in 1926, and I then 
noticed very little change, though our lodgings with 
the Chisholms at the Glenbrittle post-office were 
rather less primitive and very crowded. There was 
no rain for our stay and I remember lighting our 
pipes on the top of Sgurr Alasdair without sheltering 
the matches. 

My third visit, with two sons, was in 1935, and 
now there was a party of climbers at Glenbrittle 
House, but we were again at the post-office. Limp- 
ing home after a walk to Scavaig over the ridge, 
and by the Bad Step, I was hailed by a stretcher- 
party to go up the Stone-Shoot and bring down a 
man with a broken leg. In darkness and rain it was 
not an easy task. This time some climbers gave us 
an elementary lesson in the use of the rope on the 
Cioch and we saw the Brocken Spectre from Sgurr 
Alasdair. The changes even between my first and 
last visit were nothing to those, described by your 
contributor, in the short period since. 

Boars Hill, E. F. Carrirr 

Oxford 
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Rock of Ages 


Wauirine of Eugénie de Guérin’s Journal some- 
time in the Eighteen-Sixties, Matthew Arnold 
seized the opportunity to urge a favourite line 
of propaganda. Compare, he insisted, Mile de 
Guérin of Languedoc with Miss Emma Tatham 
of Margate—*“ Margate, that brick-and-mortar 
image of English Protestantism, representing it 
in all its prose, all its uncomeliness—let me 
add, all its salubrity.” And he continued : 
Between the external form and fashion of these 
two lives, between the Catholic Mile de 
Guérin’s nadalet at the Languedoc Christmas, 
her chapel of moss at Easter-time, her daily 
reading of the life of a saint, carrying her to the 
most diverse times, places, and peoples .. . 
between all this and the bare, blank narrowly 
English setting of Miss Tatham’s Protestant- 
ism, her “union in church-fellowship with the 
worshippers at Hawley Square Chapel, 
Margate ”; “her singing with soft, sweet voice, 
the animating lines— 
My Jesus to know, and feel His blood flow, 
‘Tis life everlasting, ’tis Heaven below ”; 


her “ young female teachers belonging to the 
Sunday-school,” and her “ Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
a venerable class-leader,” what a dissimilarity! 


Dissimilarity, indeed! The contrast was all too 
miserably apparent. And Arnold returned to 
the charge four years later in Culture and 
Anarchy, hitting out with Olympian savagery at 
the life “imaged in such a newspaper as the 
Nonconformst—a life of jealousy of the Estab- 
lishment, disputes, tea-~meetings, openings of 
chapels, sermons, etc.” This was no way to 
sweetness and light, to the ideal of a perfected 
culture, to “an increased spiritual activity.” As 
spiritual beings, we were the butt of Europe and 
M. Michelet could rightly reproach us with the 
fact that— 

in all the doubt as to the real author of the 

Imitation, no one has ever dreamed of ascrib- 

ing that work to an Englishman .. . the religious 

delicacy and the profound asceticism of that 

admirable book are hardly in our nature. 

But time was a better ironist than Arnold. 


Even while his exquisite fulminations were still 
falling on the deaf ears of Little Bethel, a 
middle-aged clerk in the Admiralty, sprung 
from the very heart of the environment Arnold 
so detested, was making his first essays as a 
writer in provincial journalism. In time William 
Hale White, better known under his pseudonym 
of “ Mark Rutherford,” was to prove himself a 
master of religious delicacy—one of the great 
nineteenth-century portrayers of the spiritual 
life. He was a moralist without a church or a 
theology, yet he was as god-intoxicated as his 
hero, Bunyan, or his master, Spinoza. His 
collected works—six short novels, half-a-dozen 
books of essays, short stories, memoirs, !etters, 
meditations—amply refute Michelet’s jibe, and 
it has been left to another great Frenchman to 
make amends. “ L’ame humaine,” wrote Gide 
in his Journal (1936), 


* Religion and Art of William Hale White 
(“ Mark Rutherford”). By Witrrep Stone. Oxford: 
Stanford University Press, 24s. 


Mark Rutherford: A Biography of Wilham Hale 
White. By CATHERINE MACDONALD MacLean. Mac- 
donald. 25s. ‘ 


“ 


est comparable aux palimpsestes: on lit ici la 
premiére écriture, si difficile a déchiffre 
travers l'accumulation des retouches et des 
apports. L’écriture de Hale White est 
dune transparence exquise, d'une scintillant 
pureté. Ij méne a perfection des qualités que 

je voudrais miennes . . . 

Historically, Hale White belonged to that 
great doubting generation of nineteenth-century 
intellectuals that included Froude, Clough and 
Arnold. He, like other agnostic Victorians, a: 
Mr, Wilfred Stone remarks in his admirable new 
study*, was “sobered by the loneliness of 
apostasy.” But Mr. Stone goes on to point out 
just why White’s case was unique: 

... he is the only one among them whom we 

can, without qualification, call a Puritan; and 

he is the only undoubted Puritan of his genera 

tion to expose the bare nerve of his suffering in 

such disciplined and appropriate language 
It is this ambivalent note of feeling, this unre 
mitting struggle to extend the boundaries of 
intellect and spirit alike, while keeping their 
claims ever balanced to a hair’s breadth, that 
gives such force and persuasion to Hale White's 
writing. He was a Calvinist who no longer 
believed in the Institutes, a Puritan without a 
Saviour. But every strong faith, be it Com 
munism or the Church of Rome (or even 
humanism, firmly held) leaves its mark on the 
faithful apostate. The trauma of the ex 
Puritan is duty, duty in all its forms and dis 
guises. Your ex-Puritan may, like D. H 
Lawrence, seck a new religion; he may, like 
Henry James, expend a lifetime of blood and 
sweat re-creating experience in terms of the 
moral imagination. He may be found dying 
for liberty in a foreign land or succouring th« 
victims of a Bengal famine. With the pro 
tagonists in Hale White’s novels—Catherin 
Furze and Clara Hopgood, Zachariah Coleman 
and the “ Mark Rutherford” of The Deliweranc. 
—duty takes the form of a quictist but 
deliberate self-sacrifice. For however emanci 
pated he may have been from his Calvinist up 
bringing, Hale White still believed in the Elect 
—not the smug, winged and harped Elect of a 
thousand Geneva sermons, but an Elect of men 
and women suffering heroically without much 
faith or hope in a world that was harsh, drab 
alien and intellectually unassimilable. Hi: 
heroes and heroines find themselves most fully 
at their moment of supreme renunciation 
Much is given to them, and much is therefor: 
taken: each chosen human being makes his or 
her own Calvary. Clara Hopgood gives up her 
lover, Baruch Cohen, for the sake of her sister’: 
happiness, and dies during the Risorgimento 
“ because she wanted to free the poor people of 
Italy who were slaves.” Speaking of her long 
afterwards, Mazzini, who appears in the nove! 
exclaims “the theologians represent the Cruci 
fixion as the most sublime fact in the world 
history. It was sublime, but let us reverenc: 
also the eternal Christ who is forever being 
crucified for our salvation.” Similarly, Mark 
Rutherford, in his sermon on the death of 
Christ, tells his congregation : 
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in this world it was truce, quite apart from 
Jesus, that virtue was martyred every day, 
unknown and unconsoled, in order that the 
wicked might somehow be saved. hae 

I am literally saved from penalties because 
another pays the penalty for me. The atone- 
ment, and what it accomplished for man, were 
therefore a sublime summing-up as it were of 
what sublime men have to do for their race 


It is this conception of an eternal human 
Calvary, of a predestined elite of moral intelli- 
gence and goodwill sacrificing itself age after 
age for the crass lump of humanity, that 
separates Hale White from his contemporaric: 
For them it was relatively easy. Leslie Stephen 
could congratulate himself on having sloughed 
off his faith like a snake its old skin, and hurl 
himself robustly into editing the D.N.B. and 
climbing the Jiingfrau; Arnold could shake his 
head at the turbid ebb and flow of human 
misery and turn to preaching that cult of 
sweet reasonableness that was, so it seemed « 
him, all that the Higher Criticism had left of 
the New Testament. Renan, the honey-tongued 
old abbé, could deliver an oration in his best 
French Academy manner; for him the Cruci- 
fixion was the theme for a sublime discourse 
under the Dome. These great and gifted men 
had wrestled with their beliefs like the beasts 
at Ephesus and had emerged perspiring, vic- 
torious—and a shade apprehensive. But for 
Hale White the Cross was still the central 
spiritual reality. Wordsworth and Strauss’s 
Leben Jesu, the grim obscurantist years in the 
theological colleges, the pettiness and stagnation 
of the Congregational ministry, the conversa- 
tion of George Eliot and the stoicism of 
Spinoza—all this had blended to dissolve the 
eschatology of the New Testament, but it had 
left the ethic startlingly intact. Hale White 
remained a Christian without faith, a sojourner 
“in Patmos . . . in the spirit’ who had experi- 
enced no revelation. 

Much of his power to move us comes from 
his seeming amateurishness, the abrupt tran- 
sitions and coincidences of his narratives, the 
fragmentary, almost deliberately tentative style 
of a writer who has been bred to the ministry 
and is not quite certain about the provenance 
or credentials of works of the secular imagina- 
tion. Though it is far more apparent in his 
earlier books, such as The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford and The Deliverance, a 
strand of uncertainty, of self-questioning, is 
woven into all his writing. No moralist has ever 
been more anxious, in Kafka’s phrase, to “ cheat 
nobody, not even the world, of its triumphs.” 
He admired sacrifice, but he admired energy 
almost as much. The Corsair was, he felt, the 
concomitant to The Prelude. 

Mr. Stone calls one of his books a “ morality 
play,” and the description could well fit all his 
imaginative writing. Each of his novels sketches 
lightly yet unforgettably a group of men and 
women, almost every member of which might 
be described as a type of the spiritual life or 
of that world of action and unprivileged, 
aspiring energy which White new so well 
at first hand, and for which he felt such com- 
passion: cach in his or her own way stands for 
a variety of moral experience. For most of 
them life is a sad business, for all of them it 
is @ serious one. Together, they provide a 
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miniature republic of the pure in heart, a gloss 
on Richard Baxter’s grim realisation that “God 
breaketh not the hearts of all men alike.” 

Hale White is the poet of the intellectually 
striving and the spiritually disinherited. He 
knew the desolation, the squalor and monotony 
of lower-middle class life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the complete dearth of mind and spirit, 
in a way that Arnold never could, in a way that 
only Gissing, at a far lower imaginative level, 
was able to know it. His is a world of artisans 
and local preachers and small tradesmen, a 
world where men read tracts and pamphlets in 
shabby, ill-lighted rooms, a world of boredom— 
whether it be the clangorous naked boredom of 
the London Sabbath afternoons or the stifling, 
backbiting boredom of provincial society in 
country towns like his native Bedford. It is a 
world of the trampled upon and the unregarded, 
the world evoked in Mark Rutherford’s phrase, 
“we who are not remarkable.” What, he asks, 

are the facts? Not those in Homer, Shake- 
speare or even in the Bible. The facts for most 
of us are a dark street, crowds, commonplaces, 
loneliness, and, worse than all, a terrible doubt 
which can hardly be named as to the meaning 
and purpose of the world. 

Mr. Stone’s long essay and Miss Maclean’s 
biozgraphyt complement one another admirably. 
The first is scholarly and discursive, a biography 
of ideas written in the high, ample manner of 
Professor Trilling’s Matthew Arnold; Miss 
Maclean's book is garrulous, intelligent and 
absorbing. As in her life of Hazlitt, she tells 
us everything we could ever wish to know about 
her hero, sometimes even rather more. But 
the great value of her biography is the emphasis 
it places upon the Dissenting strain in White's 
writings and character. Because he was so ob- 
viously the civilised Victorian, because he was 
without the Puritan vices, we are apt to forget 
how much his virtues were the product of his 
Nonconformist upbringing. As Dr. Leavis says 
of George Eliot, he was “a moralist and a 
highbrow,” and what he brought from his Con- 
gregational, as she from her Evangelical, back- 
ground was “a radically reverent attitude 
towards life, a profound seriousness of a kind 
that is a first constituent of any real intelli- 
gence.” A few months ago in The Tablet a 
learned and charitable member of the Society of 
Jesus wrote that “some speak of the Rock of 
Ages and others of the Sacred Heart, and both 
perhaps are unaware that it is of the same thing 
that they are speaking.” Theologically, this 
may be so. Psychologically, alas, the flow of 
time has long given the lie to such a statement. 
The Rock of Ages and the Sacred Heart foster 
great but vastly different virtues. It is from the 
first that Hale White’s life and art derive. 

Joun Raymonp 


Eurydice 


My love has power to force the seas return 
Up the black rocks, preserve forever its foam; 
My love has strength to pull the sun through 
Heaven 
But not to bring me home. 


My love could make the dead cherry-tree stir 
White in the growing grass, had power to give 
A Paradise to the desert, shyness to the 
But not to make me live, 


Jenny Josern 


Fate Cannot Harm Me 


My First Seventy-six “ears. By HyaLmar 
Scuacut. Wingate. 25s. 

There may be many Germans who have been 
moved by this tedious and protracted apology: 
few English will be. From the vantage point of 
the comfortable age of 76 Horace Greeley 
Hjalmar Schacht surveys his “living past” and 
discovers, with no surprise, that it was good. Life 
itself has not always been comfortable, but Fate 
cannot harm me. The Nuremberg Trial pro- 
duced somewhat inefficient documentary proof 
of the main outlines of his record: he was 
acquitted. The Nazis, who might have disposed 
of him in more summary fashion, were fellow- 
prisoners in the dock: they were condemned. 
There was further trouble with German 
tribunals, but at 70 life could begin again. “Go 
East, old man,” the voices told him, and soon 
there were planes to take him to Cairo, Teheran, 
Delhi, Bangkok and Djakarta. Before the war 
he had junketed with Montagu Norman and 
Mussolini: ngw he could exchange thoughts with 
Mossadeq and Neguib. He even survived an air 
stop at Tel-Aviv, although Ben Gurion remarked 
officially that had he known Dr. Schacht was 
at the airfield he would have had him arrested 
at once. 

Being a man of strong religious convictions, 
Dr. Schacht finds the explanation of his survival 
not in Fate, but in his own personality. Even 
for a banker “ personality counts far more than 
capital,” and Dr. Schacht does not spare us an 
impressive list of his permanent private assets. 
The first is stoic courage. In the critical years 
after 1933 he co-operated with Hitler and 
Goering because he wanted to lead them along 
the road to justice and decency. When he 
realised they were bad fellow-travellers he began 
very unobtrusively to separate himself from 
them, In the 1920s he had stood up to Poincaré : 
now he began to clash—far less dramatically— 
with the Fihrer. “How dare you—little lion 
that you are—venture into the big lion’s cage? ” 
one of the assistant judges asked him at Nurem- 
berg. “ You forget, sir,” he replied, “that I did 
not venture in as a little lion, but as the lion- 
tamer.” 

The second asset was outstanding ‘intellect. He 
might have been a poet, “although the moral, 
didactic element invariably obtrudes.” He might 
have been a mountain climber: at the age of 51 
he found the ascent of the Jungfraujoch no more 
difficult than his daughter, and only once “ did 
the guide have to come to my assistance.” He 
might have been a journalist, for he was quick 
to discover the revolutionary implications of 
“this important field of our public life.” He 
could have been a professor if he had cared for 
intellectual speculation in a disinterested way. 
Instead he became a banker, concerned with 
“ practical problems capable of solution by prac- 
tical means.” The history of the mark, not the 
history of ideas, dominated the Germany of his 
prime, and his intellect and, eventually, experience 
enabled him—-this is the only modest passage 
in the book—*“ to take a hand with some success 
in the moulding of economic and social condi- 
tions.” When social and economic conditions 
changed and he found himself in the gaol at 
Nuremberg, “ among all the prisoners mine was 
the highest LQ.” Boldly summing up 76 years 
of achievement, he comments “I have often been 
called a wizard—then let this be the memoirs 
of a wizard. There is nothing in my past of 
which I need be ashamed.” 

This is a large claim which cannot be settled 
by a judicial tribunal. A historian. attempting 
to assess his place in history may introduce a 
few qualifications. Dr. Schacht was an almost 
indispensable agent in the first few years of the 
Nazi regime: his grasp of economic realities 
contrasted sharply with the woolly nonsense of 
Gottfried Feder, and Hitler realised his value. 
There came a time when he could be dropped, 
or rather, as he himself puts it, when “my in- 
cessant struggle to ensure saving and careful use 
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of raw materials and foreign exchange, and my 
Steady insistence on the slowing down of arma- 
ments must have gradually got on Hitler’s 
nerves.” An adroit technician who after dis- 
missal or resignation attempts to indulge in large 
statements of policy is bound to get into trouble 
and, after the break with Hitler, Schacht did. 
Just what subsequent part he played in 
“resistance” is still far from clear. At best it 
was resistance based on the high moral principle 
that “if you want to lead anyone, I believe you 
stand a far better chance if you don’t tell him 
your real reasons than if you do.” 

His grasp of economic realities was never 
accompanied by any understanding of politics. 
He is vague about democracy, naive about 
political parties, old-fashioned about colonies, 
and wildly wrong about the course of German 
history. But in all these faults he was never 
alone. He stood out above his contemporaries 
as a financial wizard, but he stood down among 
the German crowds once the main themes of 
his age were touched. His private involvement 
in the tragedy of the twentieth century is, utterly 
remote to him, although he talks glibly in the 
Introduction of “the poisonous miasma that 
clouds our era.” His political labels were always 
aliases whether he called himself a “ broad- 
minded Liberal,” “a middle-class leftist” or a 
Minister without Portfolio in a Nazi Govern- 
ment: only behind the scenes would he admit 
to himself more frankly that “there will always 
be a few leading brains who will not only have 
to think but also decide and act for the great 
mass of people.” If you are sure that you are 
a leading brain of the century, Fate cannot harm 
you, but an Autobiography can. 


Asa Briccs 
Balmorality 
Balmoral. By Ivor Brown. Collins. 18s. 
Amateur of words—especially those odd, 
elusive, or obsolete—Mr. Ivor Brown recoils 


stoutly from one he dislikes. 
distressed him. It’s long and nasty, like 
“ hospitalisation”; smart too. The neologism 
owes its origin to Mr, George Scott-Moncrieff 
who, twenty-three years ago, wanted a label for 
the seigneural invaders of his homeland. It may 
not seem, to the outsider, such a bad word. But 


“ Balmorality ” has 


Mr. Brown is no outsider. His Scotchness— 
Scotness? Scottishness?—am I in danger?—is 
revolted. “ Balmorality,” he declares, is passing 


into the language—north of the Tweed—and the 
more he looks at it, the more pretentious, slick, 
tawdry he finds it. 

Out of this decent disgruntlement Mr. Brown 
has written his book: rather, that’s how it looks, 
the pamphleteering mood being ascendant over 
that other which has produced the subtitle “ The 
History of a Home.” If Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
erred by too hastily smearing, Mr. Brown’s 
wiping clean is rather lukewarm. The Victorian- 
built castle is, if ugly, in tune with late Romanti- 
cism; the Queen was a bit fond of tartans and 
pipes, but never mind; the gaming and hunting 
were exceedingly modest, compared with orgies 
before and since; the British Association paid an 
amusing—and, let us hope, instructive—visit; 
Brown—John, not Ivor—was no more than a pug- 
faced Malvolio, and we underestimate now the 
charms of Landseer here, there, and everywhere; 
they didn’t even overeat much, and the aroma 
of curry wasn’t too overpowering; while as for 
gaieties to leaven the pudding, there were Her 
Majesty’s well-known passion for dancing and 
almost native tolerance of whisky. Balmoral tones 
down a caricature, to instil an agreeable, if never 
quite urgent, affection in its place. One can’t 
avoid the feeling that a good-selling subject may 
have had just a little to do with it. 

However, Royalty—as we are experiencing at 
the moment—never fails to enthrall. A hundred 
years ago, the Queen had a passion for mountain 
climbs; “ poor Albert” used to wade up to his knees 
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after grouse or get up at five in the morning for 
the deer; “whisky cannot reasonably ”"—states 
some authority—“ be objected to, for it is an 
absolute necessary, and does not come under the 
head of intemperance”; Mr. Gladstone was 
invited by the Prince to play whist—“ I said, ‘ For 
love, sir?’ He said, ‘Well, shillings and half a 
crown on the rubber,’ to which I submitted ”; 
from the Cairngorms a crystal, yellow or wine- 
coloured, arid weighing fifty pounds, would be 
bought £ for lb.; there were eagles as well as 
ptarmigan, journeys on pony were more than 
balanced by railway journeys from London, in 
separate coaches, and in stages; the kirk of 
Crathie—where the other Sunday thousands of 
sightseers besieged, with cars massed over the 
surrounding fields—still kept its congregation in 
lively expectation of hell-fire: in fact, the whole 
thing has a far-off, stodgy, wistful charm. It all 
depends how we prefer to read about it: whether 
nostalgically-adiposely, or nicely-cynically, or 
prettily-furtively. “Mr. Brown commands, in his 
admirable, concise manner, the first. I happen 
tw prefer second or third. But that, so far as this 
book is concerned, is my misfortune. I enjoyed 
the reserved praise of period, the sometimes 
touching enthusiasm of the young Queen who was 
to become an eternal widow, the whiffs of land- 
scape and time gone. Only I would have pre- 
ferred—since all this is the sentimental recoil 
from scorn—something a shade more positive. 

If Balmoral quite achieved the Victorian 
restoration it should aim at, “ Balmorality ” would 
be flung out of its way to the dictionary. But 
has it been? Agreed, a wickedly sweeping, un- 
kind word; but it will take more than this book 
to prevent its getting there. 

G. W. STONIER 


The Painted Caves 


Prehistoric Painting : Lascaux or the Birth 


of Art. By GeorGes BATAILLE. Shira: 
Zwemmer. £5 15s. 

Lascaux and Carnac. By Giyn Danig. 
Lutterworth. 15s. 


Stone Age art is in fashion. After fifteen or so 
thousand years between cave walls and fifty years 
between archaeological covers, it has suddenly be- 
come everyone’s possession. When I last visited 
my bookshop, there were three large books and a 
smail one dealing with this subject conspicuously 
displayed on the art counter. No more remark- 
able proof will ever be forthcoming to support our 
claims for the timelessness of true art. 

It was an excellent idea to include cave paint- 
ing in the Skira Great Centuries of Painting, for 
this first uprush of artistic genius is surely the 
most exciting, because the most improbable, of 
them all. Archaeologists having had their say, 
the time was ready for an appraisal by an art his- 
torian or critic. We can congratulate the pub- 
lishers on this enterprise and on the superb 
quality of the colour photographs taken at 
Lascaux. Here at last one can see both pigments 
and cave walls as nearly as possible in their cor- 
rect colours, and every detail of their variously 
seductive textures, Then, too, the general views 
succeed as no others have done in capturing the 
other-worldly atmosphere of the cave, with its 
white, flocculent ceilings floating overhead, and 
the animals that stand, run, leap and fall on every 
side, instant with life yet dreamlike and remote. 


Here, unhappily, cause for congratulation comes | 


to an end. The book staggers under the burden 
of two colossal failings, First it was, I think, a 
grave mistake to limit a work which enters the 
Skira series under a heading of Prehistoric Art 
to the single cave of Lascaux. It would be valu- 
able to have a detached, aesthetic judgment of 
Breuil’s division of Palaeolithic art into two main 
cycles; one would enjoy an informed comparison 
between Lascaux, Altamira and other leading 
sites; there was every reason to expect a history 
of the development of cave art, so far as our 
knowledge of the facts would allow. Secondly, in 
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SOME . 
ENCHANTED 
EVENINGS 


The Story of Richard Rodgers 


and Oscar Hammerstein I1 


Deems Taylor 


A cavalcade of the musical theatre from 
The Girl Friend and Rose Marie to 
Oklahoma! and The King and I. 
Lavishly illustrated with photographs. 
"Will delight and  fascinate.’— 
JOSEPH TAGGART (Star) 2\s. 


SHOLEM 
ASCH 
Three Cities 


A new edition of his great novel of 
Revolutionary Russia. “A majestic por- 
trayal of almost every phase of human life 
at a great crisis of history.’ —HOWARD 
SPRING. 832 pages 18s. 


JOHN 
COWPER 
POWYS 
A Glastonbury 


Romance 


A new edition. “A world novel.” — 
GEORGE D. PAINTER (New Siates- 
man). “ All the qualities of compassion 
and breadth and cunning insight which 
we associate with genius.”’—ANGUS 
WILSON (Observer). 1,128 pages. 21s. 


ROSALIND 


WADE 


Come Fill the 
Cup 


"What happens to women who over- 
drink is the theme . . . well-written and 
memorable.” — DANIEL GEORGE 
(Bookman). “| do beg you to read this 
fine, afenvely honest story.”’"—JOHN 


CONNELL (Evening News). “Sharp and 
compassionate.” —~ STEVIE SMITH 
(Observer). 12s. 6d. 














ts general quality the text must be the most un- 
worthy that has ever accompanied the fine colour 
plates. 

The two failings are not unconnected, for one 
of the weaknesses of M. Georges Bataille’s posi- 
tion 1s that for the sake of dramatic force. he is 
trying to make Lascaux represent the earliest 
dawn of art on earth, and also to suggest that in 
some way, never defined, it has a peculiar signifi- 
cance setting it apart from all other painted caves 


| of the epoch. Neither of these suggestions is true. 


Even if we agree with the Abbé Breuil’s relatively 
early date for Lascaux, there are still many much 
earlier examples of cave painting leading up to 
these masterpieces, Again, many people find the 
Spanish cave of Altamira to be even greater than 
its French rival. Thus, quite apart from its 
astonishing neglect of the ancient civilisations, the 
following statement is quite simply untrue: 
Formerly, that moment at which art was born— 
the stunning moment when, creating art, man 
wrought a miracle—seemed considerably closer to 
us in time. Greece was the place where this 
wonder was first achieved, and we were accus- 
tomed to thinking of the Greeks as the first to 
have all the marks and all the titles of modern 
man. I wish here but to indicate that, Lascaux 
having been found, this critical moment may be 
situated many thousand of years earlier than we 
once thought. 
Altamira and many of the most ancient of the 
painted caves had been accepted as works of 
Palaeolithic art for several decades before the dis- 
covery of Lascaux; in spite of the rare beauty of 
the new find it brought no revolutionary message 
concerning the emergence of the human mind. 
The fact that by an odd phrase here and there 
M. Bataille shows himself to be aware of the pre- 
decessors and rivals of his chosen site only em- 
phasises the falsity of the foundations on which 
Lascaux or the Birth of Art has been raised. For 
my part I am also in complete disagreement with 
the author’s thesis, taken from Huizinga, that art 
was the rebellion of Homo ludens, the animal 
creature breaking away from the stern taboos of 
Homo faber the tool-maker; I am convinced that 
any understanding of this art must begin with a 
realisation of the complete unity of life in the 
Stone Age, when hunting, tool-making, art, magic 
and religion were undivided. This can be set 
aside as a mere difference of opinion; the false 
grandeur of the style can be attributed to an un- 
successful rendering of fine French eloquence. 
But it is impossible to excuse either the mistakes 
of fact or the looseness of much of the thought. 
From the first line of the blurb which refers to 
the “chalk cliffs” along the Vézére (in that region 
famous for its magnificent limestone scenery) 
almost every page up to the conducted tour of the 
cave contains some comparable blunder. As for 
the looseness of the thinking, if I pick out the 
following sentence to illustrate it, this is only be- 
cause all the other examples would take more 
space: 
However it be precarious, life is almost always 
accompanied by conditions which make it 
ie 


One could almost wish, handling this lovely 
half-wasted volume, that M. Bataille had tried 
living where life was impossible. 

For anyone who wants to make a visit to the 
painted caves of France, Dr. Daniel will make a 
pleasant and never intellectually exacting guide. 
He is familiar not only with prehistory itself, but 
with the history of archaeology, and so has much 
to say about the original exploration of the many 
classic sites in the Dordogne that have given their 
names to Stone Age cultures. His “light, gossipy 
guide to some aspects of the gastro-archacology 
of France” takes one also to that part of Brittany 
which is enriched by the magnificent megalithic 
monuments of later prehistoric times. If, per- 
haps, one would rather enjoy one’s cépes paysanne 
and dégustation de fruits de mer without either 
guidance or conscious pride, nevertheless there is 
no question that as steward of a great Cambridge 
college, Dr. Daniel should be as well qualified to 
speak on gastronomy as on archaeology. His little 
book is practical and unpretentious, 

JacqueTta Hawkes 
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On Whose Conscience? 


The Man on Your Conscience. By MICHAEL 
Eppowes. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


For most people it is necessary to come to a 

conclusion about worrying affairs like the execu- 
tion of Timothy Evans in March, 1950, for 
murders confessed to three years later by John 
Reginald Christie. Busy men glance anxiously 
through a Scott Henderson report, sigh with 
relief, and press on. Even if the report is white- 
wash, both men are dead and what can you do 
about it? Numerous cases like those of Oscar 
Slater and Adolf Beck combine to show that if 
Evans were still alive and in gaol, popular 
publicists would still be pounding away at the 
authorities to get him vindicated, released, and 
compensated. But Timothy Evans’s short, miser- 
able and feckless life is over; and this it is, in 
the first place, that makes Mr. Eddowes’s skilful 
and painstaking book so unusual. 
_ Its second claim to universal attention is that 
it challenges a great principle of English juris- 
prudence—the principle, heard only where high 
officials whisper in ¢ach other’s ears, that the 
nourishment of public confidence in the police and 
the courts may sometimes be allowed to take 
precedence over the search for truth. 

A third is that a historical view of the whole 
facts, as they can now be pieced together, may 
encourage a new assessment of the repudiated 
confessions that distinguish murder trials from 
all others. And if it does, some general signifi- 
cence may be found in the fact that the people 
who confess and then recant are usually ignorant 
and often illiterate persons who, like Evans, get 
no kind of legal aid whatsoever until about ten 
days or a fortnight after their arrest; while a 
special line of inquiry may be suggested by the 
fact that Evans’s “ confession ” included facts 
he could only have learned from the police. 

With these considerations held (I believe) 
properly in check, I have read this book with the 
intention, almost the hope, of finding flaws in its 
re-examination of the Evans-Christie affair and 
instances of special pleading that could mitigate 
its obvious power to disturb and horrify. I found 
a little of both. There is special pleading, I 
think, in the hyperbole with which Christie is 
described as “the greatest expert of all time at 
this kind of thing,” and in the turns of phrase in 
such passages as this: 

When the hopeless struggle was over and Evans 
had been sentenced to death, a man at the back of 
the court burst into tears—tears of relief. It was 
Christie. Christie left the court and mingled with 
the crowd; he stood in thought on the steps of the 
Old Bailey arm in arm with his wife, pondering on 
his luck. Over the heads of the astonished 
bystanders Evans’s mother shouted at him, 
“ Murderer, murderer.” Mrs. Christie called back, 
“Don’t you dare call my husband a murderer, he 
is a good man.” Christie put his arm round his 
wife, his next victim to be, and kissed her. 


There is a flaw in the failure to deal adequately 
with Evans’s confession in Brixton Prison to Dr. 
Matheson, the prison medical officer, without any 
questioning as to what-had happened—*“ a wholly 
spontaneous, frank story,” Dr. Matheson called it, 
“the story of a person who was telling the truth 
and who was relieved by telling it... . He never 
varied his story, and he never attempted with me 
to accuse Christie.” 

But with it all, Mr. Eddowes’s thesis is made 
out: the case against Evans, not proven in 1950, 
was destroyed three years after his execution by 
the new facts that brought Christie to the Old 
Bailey again. “The unpalatable truth,” says 
Mr. Eddowes, “is that Evans was innocent; and 
because his accusation against the real killer was 
not believed, four more women were later to be 
strangled by Christie.” One hitherto unpub- 
lished document that will cause great surprise is 
a letter (pp. 127-30) from Dr. J. A. Hobson, the 
Middlesex Hospital psychiatrist to whom 


Christie confessed in prison before his sentence, 
but who was denied access to him thereafter. 


It is unfortunate (Dr. Hobson's letter conctudes) 
that I did not question Christie more fully about 
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his killing of Mrs. Evans, but at that time my 

primary imterest was to establish Christie’s in- 

sanity. It is even more unfortunate that I was 
refused access to him after his sentence. I think 

it is most likely that not only would I have got a 

clearer st of the killing of Mrs. Evans, but that 

he would also have told me how he had murdered 
baby Geraldine. 

It is unfortunate, too, and it will be barely 
credible except to the few who know it to be 
true, that not only responsible investigators like 
Mr. who is a solicitor of repute, but 
even the parents or legal advisers of the accused 
person are not allowed, once the case is officially 
“ ended,” oF ogg a transcript of the trial they 
wish to study. If the transcript of a trial that 
was held in public is nevertheless to become a 
closely guarded official secret thereafter, a mistake 
involving a man’s life may never be discovered. 

A handful of people must know the truth about 
the Evans-Christie murders, and it manifestly 
failed to emerge at the trials or, it would seem, at 
the Scott Henderson inquiry. All the lawyers are 
constrained to silence, until they retire from prac- 
tice, by a convention that probably works, in the 
main, for the public good. But the public good, 
subjective as the vision of it must always be, can- 
not in the end be served by any device to justify 
the hanging of an innocent man. This book is a 
challenge to the handful who know so much more 
than the rest of us. Theirs are the consciences 
that should be given no rest. 

C. H. Roipu 


A Poetical Bishop 


The Poems of Richard Corbett. Edited by 
J. A. W. Bennetr and H. R. Trevor-Rorer. 
Oxford. Ws. 


We have met Corbett before. He is the Doctor 
of Divinity in Aubrey who helped out an unsuc- 
cessful ballad-singer at Abingdon by donning his 
leather coat and singing them well; the roystering 
Bishop of Oxford who 

would take the key of the wine-cellar and he 
and his chaplain would lock themselves in and 
be merry. en first he lays down his episcopal 
hat—“ re lies the Doctor.” Then he putts off 
his gowne—“ ‘There lies the Bishop.” Then "twas 

“Here’s to thee, Corbet,” and “Here’s to thee, 

Lushington.” 

The learned may also remember that he was the 
author of Farewell Rewards and Fairies and 
esteemed as “the best poet of all the bishops in 
2ngland.” 

¢ son of a successful nursery-gardener he 
went to Westminster School and Christ Church, 
and is still reaping the advantages of being in 
with the right people at the right time. A friend 
of Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Donne and a client of 
the Duke of Buckingham, he was twice kicked up- 
stairs—into the bishopric of Oxford to make room 
in the deanery of Christ Church for Brian Duppa, 
the “ deserving chaplain” of the Duke of Dorset, 
and from Oxford to Norwich so that Laud’s 
candidate Bancroft should* build an episcopal 
palace at Cuddesdon, His editors in their rather 
tart biography call him a taster and complain 
of his place-hunting and lack of taste. That he 
loved the Church of England and helped to build 
its tolerant catholicity and was himself educated 
by it into charity for Puritans, whom he detested, 
is not (1 think) the sort of achievement they 
admire. But they have served him with a witty 
and learned edition clothed in the high elegance 
of the Clarendon Press. They say his poems 
“can be enjoyed” and leave us free to appraise 
them. 

In religious poetry he is a non-starter : “ Cursed 
forever bee that Man, Who not believeth what 
Fayth can, The Trinity.” His clegies siiow the 
vulgarity of an educated but uncritical mind, per- 
ceptible in the exquisitely fashionable lines on the 
death of Mr. Rice, the manciple of Christ Church. 

Whose body was soe light, it might have gone 

To Heave’ne without a Resurrection. 

Indeed thou wert all Type; thy limnes were signes, 
Thy Arteryes but Mat icke lines. 





And sy omg given its head in Upon the Death of 
Queen Anne. Her epitaph, he says, is her pedi- 


a“ lines in Bloud cutt out are stronger 

Then lines in Marble, and last longer 

And such a verse shall never fade, 

That is Begotten and not made. 

History was to deepen the irony of his address 
to Charles J on the birth of the prince “whom 
God thy Father sent To make him rich withou: 
a parliament.” But Corbett has not endured 
through three hundred years to be a mere quarry 
for metaphysical vulgarity or quaintly phrased 
history. In his light poetry he is a broad-handed 
comic, a bouncing academic clown in the ballad 
on King James’s visit to Cambridge, and balanc- 
ing upon a Falstaffian nostalgia that just avoids 
sentimentality in The Faeryes Farewell. This is, 
as is often the way with anthology picces, his 
most fully sustained poem. But there is a great 
deal of pleasant entertainment in his far longer 
Iter Boreale. In Eng. Lit. this stands first of the 
many travel-poems that were to maintain a wel- 
come particularly in the wastes of cighteenth- 
century generalisation. We can still amble along 
inside it as a good poem in its own right. We are 
borne “to Daintry with a land-wind,” search in 
vain at Lutterworth for “one dramme of 
Wyckliff's dust,” drink stale beer “I think was 
never new” at Leicester, and cross the Trent at 
Nottingham where “the common men, like moles, 
Dwell not in houses but are earthed in holes” 
and we are pleased to see, “Crosses not yet 
demolish’t, and our with her arms on 
embracing her whole Baby.” On the way back 
we find “a handsome hostesse makes the reckon 
ing deare” at Loughborough and nearly meet Puck 
in a forest near Bosworth, where “Our host was 
full of Ale and History ” and lived close enough to 
Shakespeare to confuse King Richard III with the 
actor Burbage. Corbett is a companion one likes 
to have travelled with on a summer afternoon but 
perhaps only a Lushington could bear the strain 
of continuous friendship. 

ANDREW WorDsworTH 


From Eagles to Trogons 


Eagles. By Lestiz Brown. Michael Joseph 
18s. 


The Gyr Falcon Adventure. 
CereLy. Collins. 18s. 


Memoirs of a Birdman. By Lupwic Koch 


By STANLEY 


Phoenix House. 16s. 

Mr. Gould’s Tropical Birds. Ed. Eva 
MANNERING. Ariel Press. 35s. Limited 
edition 63s. 


The number of bird-watchers continues it 
astonishing increase, and the number of books on 
birds follows suit. The present selection includes 
two studies of individual species by amateurs, th 
life-story of a professional and a fine set of 
coloured reproductions, Leslie Brown's Eagle: 
is a book for bird-watchers rather than the general 
reader, It is a distinguished account, written with 
great enthusiasm, so that the reader shares th: 
author’s excitement in his birds, in the grand 
country where he worked and in his new di 
coveries. All the same, there are dull section: 
which could have been much shortened and 
routine facts which could have been made mor: 
palatable. In an attempt, not wholly successful 
to find every Golden Eagle’s nest in the Hig! 
lands, the author with tremendous zest climbed 
every hill in every type of weather, The longe: 
and more original part of the book describes hi 
observations on ten kinds of eagles breeding in 
Kenya, where he is a senior agricultural offic: 
Many of the birds bred near each other in tal! 
trees on “ Eagle Hill” and, with the help of native 
Africans (in a collaboration which sounds deligh! 
ful), Mr. Brown made intensive observations «| 
many nests over a period of several years. For the 
number of hours spent in watching them, cages 
are scientifically unrewarding, but the author !a* 
added various new facts two their natural history 
The most pleasing, perhaps, is that Wal: Whit 
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Valley of the 


Vines 
by Joy Packer 


(12/6 net) 
“* Lady Packer has the vigour of the devil 
and a real tale-telling gift.”’—oserver. 


“* A spontaneous ability to create plot and 
character and enough tension to carry the 
reader on from chapter to chapter with that 
.ge-old desire to see what happens next. Only 
the born teller of tales can provoke this 
feeling.” —SPHERE, 


Up the Green 


River 
by Thomas Gilby 


(15/- net) 


How the people of a Black Country parish 
migrated, in the 1850s, to South America, 


“1 recommend it as good story-telling 
and excellent entertainment.’’——LAURENCE 
MEYNELL. 


“A novel af rare quality . . . . wholly 
admirable,”’—1R1SH INDEPENDENT, 
* Wonderful Press * 


A Sign of the 


Times 
by Robert Kee 


(12/6 net) 
‘Most accomplished, intelligent and 
enjoyable . . . he has a compelling narra- 


we gift and a sense of humour all his 
wn.”’——THE LISTENER. 

‘“* This exceptionally well-written, intelli- 
gent and rather frightening novel . . . s0 


much contemporary bite,’’-—-SUNDAY TIMES, 
“* Crisp, on the spot, frightening, coura- 
geous and also very funny.’’—GHORGE 
FRASER (B.B.C, Critics), 
** Real distinction ... he writes beau- 
ufully, and his intelligence equals his 
sensibility,”’ —OBSERVER. 


Thrillers 
of the Month 


1HE MAN WHO DIDN'T FLY by 
Margot Bennett. ‘ Most ingenious and grip- 
ping” “ Beautifidly simple and ingenious"’* 
* Clever, entertaining”’* “At the top of 
her form.”"* “* Most distinguished’’’. 

THE HAMMERSMITH MAGGOT by 
William Mole, “ Quite out of the ordin- 
ary”* “* Most readable, ingenious’’* “ I 
confidently recommend’’* “ First-rate, very 
tense and real,”’*. 

THE BODY SNATCHERS by Jack 
Finney, author of Five Aguinst the House 
Ready September 16 


The Times  —— Symons 
‘Maurice Richardson 


"Laurence Meyne!! 
“Christopher Pym ‘“Prancis Ile 
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man’s description of the “ dalliance of eagles,” in 
which the pair grip claws and swirl earthwards 
together (which I had supposed to be good poetry 
but bad natural history) is in fact correct. His 
most speculative conclusion is that neither adult 
nor young eagles normally experience food short- 
age (though he does not suggest what else might 
cause their death or limit the size of their brood), 
Although the book is chiefly concerned with 
African birds, British bird-watchers should find 
much of profit, but it may prove too solid for the 
general reader, 

In comparison, Stanley Cereley’s The Gyr 
Falcon Adventure is a slight work, describing a 
three weeks’ holiday in north-western Iceland in 
which several gyr falcons’ nests were found, The 
accounts of the country, the people and the birds 
are good enough for light holiday reading, but the 
writing is undistinguished and the author dis- 
covered nothing unusual, 

Only one ornithologist would be recognised by 
his voice when buying a railway ticket, but then 
Ludwig Koch is a radio personality, and by his 
recordings of bird songs he has, perhaps, done 
more to popularise bird-watching than any other 
man, In Memoirs of a Birdman he describes his 
life-work, from his start as a professional musician 
in Frankfurt a.M, to his career with the B.B.C, 
He tells his story straightforwardly, if in the 
manner of a star artist, and nearly all the photo- 
graphs are of himself. This should interest his 
many followers, though his personality does not 
come over as it does on the air, and his adventures 
in getting bird-songs seem less rewarding than the 
records themselves, 

John Gould’s magnificent hand-coloured plates 
of birds, so popular among the wealthy in the last 
century, are now rare, and each volume may cost 
several hundred pounds, In Mr. Gould’s Tropical 
Birds the Ariel Press has done good service in 
reproducing 24 coloured plates selected from six 
of Gould’s books. The reproductions (by K. G. 
Lohse of Frankfurt a.M.) are magnificent and 
faithfully bring out the brilliant colouring. Indeed, 
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WAITING FOR 
THE MAHATMA 


Sriram is twenty, and 
the charm of a girl leads 
him into the service of 
Gandhi, a saint blessed 
with disconcerting 
common-sense, This is a 
novel distinguished by 
its wisdom and humour. 
12s 6d 
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and Anthony Gardner 


TRADE UNIONS 
AND THE LAW 


A conicise exposition for the layman of those 
aspects of the Law of importance to Trade 
Union members and managements. 7s 6d 
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when I compared those of the trogons with the 
originals, it was extremely hard to tell them apart. 
In addition to five portraits of trogons, there are 
five of parrots and six of hummingbirds, also two 
pigeons, a toucan and various finches, There is 
no text beyond a short life of Gould and a brief 
scientific description of each species, so that this 
is a purely decorative work. Considering the 
excellence of the reproductions it is remarkably 
cheap, and the somewhat richer colour and larger 
page of the limited edition seem worth the extra 
cost, 
Davip Lack 


New Novels 
The Fall of the Sparrow. By Nicer BALCHIN. 


Collins, 12s. 6d. 

The Guardians. By J. 1. M. Stewart. Gollancz. 
12s. 6d. 

Homecoming. By Jiro Osaraci. Secker & 
Warburg. 15s. 


A new book by Mr. Balchin always starts me 
meditating about the nature of readability. This, 
for a reviewer, is looking a gift-horse in the 
mouth, sheer masochism. Better to adapt the 
slogan of Count Mippipopolous in The Sun Also 
Rises who, when Jake suggests he should write 
a book about wine, answers: “All I want out 
of wines, Mr, Barnes, is to enjoy them,” and say: 
“All I want out of novels is to be able to read 
them.” Yet this quality of buttonholing read- 
ability, or unputdownability, is an important 
phenomenon. Some of the very greatest writers 
have it, as well as the most expert yarn-spinners 
and avowed entertainers. In Mr. Balchin’s case, I 
always feel that he is so clever and so capable that 
he has isolated readability in his literary labora- 
tory, analysed it, and found a way of synthesis- 
ing it. 

The Fall of the Sparrow is the case history of 
a middle-class psychopathic delinquent, We first 
meet him in the prologue, in the dock, where 
he is awaiting sentence for various frauds, cash- 
ing dud cheques all over the place, selling the 


| furniture of the friend who lent him his flat. 


While the judge is making up his mind to give 
him twelve months, his friend Henry Payne, a 
nice, quiet, serious-minded physiologist, who has 
known him in childhood, at school, at Cambridge, 
and during the war, tells his story. 

We begin, of course, with severe father trouble. 


| Here I think Mr. Balchin lays it on a. bit 


thick. General Pellew is too dotty altogether. 
He roars, throws the tea-things about, and firially 
goes right off his head, runs amok with a rifle and 


| has to be shut up. As traumatic experience for 


| the hereditary tendency. 


a son, this kind of behaviour is apt to defeat its 
own ends—but no doubt the point is to establish 
At his public school, 


| Jason, now a slight fair-haired pretty boy, gets 


off on the wrong foot by having an affair with 
an unpopular prefect, then turns into a romantic, 
rebellio:is adolescent. At Cambridge his personal 
charm becomes increasingly strong, and with it 


| his symptomatic tendency to tell pathological lies. 


| forms, 


His narcissism, which you might have expected 
to crystallise out into homosexuality, takes varied 
He meets Leah, a bossy but attractive 
lower-middle-class Jewish girl with the usual chip 


_ on her shoulder, goes with her to anti-Mosley 


demonstrations in the East End, and has her 
down to Cambridge for a dance, where she makes 


a pass at our nice quiet narrator, Henry. 


Leah is, up to a point, one of Mr. Balchin’s 
best female characters. Less successful is the god- 


| mother with whom Jason lives and who has been 
| invested, so it seems to me, and I think unneces- 
| sarily, with a sinister touch, faintly reminiscent 


of “Seaton’s Aunt,” that horrific creation of 
Walter de la Mare. After a brief interlude in 
Spain during the civil war, and a lot of hanging 
about in London during the blitz, Jason, impelled 
by the example of Leah—who is eventually done 
in by the Gestapo while doing intelligence work 
abroad—becomes a paratrooper, volunteers for 


| special service, cracks up and is invalided out. 
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_ His next fatal step is to marry a tough million- 
airess who gives him hell, not very convincingly, 
and kicks him out. Then, after a short spell with 
one of Mr. Balchin’s psychiatrists, he takes to 
the blend of fraud and fantasy that lands him 


ia the dock. This is not one of Mr. Balchin’s 
best jobs. Jason remains a bundle of symptom- 
formations and never really becomes a live round 
character. The loose biographical form tempts 
Mr. Balchin to ramble and generalise, whereas 
he writes best when he is concentrating on a 
tight plot in a set scene. Nevertheless, the un- 
putdownability coefficient is distractingly high. 

A few lessons in buttonholing from Mr. 
Balchin, and Mr. Stewart might be irresistible. 
The Guardians, the second of his “straight” 
novels, as distinct from the immensely ingenious 
crime fiction which he writes under the name of 
Michael Innes, is light academic entertainment. 
We view it through the eyes of Willard Quail, a 
highly cultured American big business man, who 
once wrote the definitive biography of Fontaney, 
a Ruskinish Oxford figure with American connec- 
tions, whose two daughters, the guardians of the 
treasure, are still living. Quail returns to Oxford 
to find a grim struggle taking place between 
Jopling, the Warden of his old College, and 
Tandon, the senior tutor. The cause is some new 
Fontaney material, unpublished journals which 
contain Oxford scandal. In the end everything 
is peacefully resolved and Tandon, who seemed 
at one time to be heading for a bout of paranoia, 
marries the younger of the two guardians. They 
staggered me severely on the last page by pro- 
ducing children. There are some excellent comic 
characters. The Warden is very prime; so is Dr. 
Stringfellow, the immensely aged, crusty eccen- 
tric; the literary jokes and the Henry Jamesisms 
are very nicely done. But though he tries hard, 
Mr. Stewart does not quite catch the contempor- 
ary Oxford atmosphere. Quail, though an efficient 
deus ex machina, remains woefully dim, and I 
get a feeling that Mr. Stewart has somewhat 
underplotted himself. His dialogue crackles 
delightfully, but some of his descriptive passages 
suffer from repetition and over-writing. 

The buttonholing quality rarely survives trans- 
lation, especially—unless the translator is himself 
a word-master like Mr. Arthur Waley—from an 
oriental language. Homecoming ‘is, however, u 
fascinating curiosity: a modern Japanese novel, 
self-consciously didactic, concerned with the 
plight of Japan in defeat. The hero is Kyogo 
Moriya, a former naval officer exiled, because of 
a scandal, to Singapore, where we first encounter 
him and most of the other characters towards the 
end of the war, having an affair with Saeko 
Takano, a cabaret-proprietress, who denounces 
him in a fit of pique to the political police. Back 
in Japan, he meets all kinds of characters: a die- 
hard admiral, an opportunist litterateur, students, 
painters, and watches their reactions to the idea 
of defeat. He has a dramatic reunion with his 
daughter and takes an eccentric, non-violent 
revenge on Saeko. Much of the book is vivid; 
much of it I find oddly confusing. Judging by 
these characters, pre-war Japanese life was 
curiously Edwardian; perhaps it was: yet I can- 
not help feeling that something essentially Japan- 
ese has got left out, somehow. The author has 
a penchant for leaving things out; he even leaves 
out the American Occupation, You can rely on 
him for a surprise. One of his best turns is 
Onozaki—a liberal humanist painter—* it was in 
Paris that he got into the habit of cornering some- 
one after a meal and talking him to death. But 
he found it as good for his health in Japan as in 
Paris.” Onozaki’s humanist message is: 

The Japanese must be made to suffer more . . . 
they've got to be pushed down mercilessly. They've 
gone half way down now, they're sus mid- 
way and feel that the worst is over and that they're 
all right now. . . . Look around you, nobody's 
indignant. They're all laughing like idiots. How 
many people are there even now who are really 
angry about the war.... People have got to learn 
to be as angry at what happens to other people 
as at what happens to themselves. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 
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Shorter Reviews 


Hiroshima Diary. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


Dr. Hachiya was a victim of the atom bomb which 
fell on Hiroshima ten years ago. As a physician, he 
was able to keep a detailed diary of the effects of an 
A-bomb explosion on himself and his neighbours. 
His account has a scientific precision that puts it in 
a class by itself among first-hand accounts of this 
horror. The document describes the ghastly symp- 
toms that appeared so inexplicably and so relent- 
lessly among thousands of people who had no idea 
what had hit them, Many readers will find this dry— 
only occasionally emotional—record of the slow and 
horrible deaths of people who imagined they had 
survived the raid more moving than any of the more 
sensational descriptions. 


By. Micnintmo HaAcnivya. 


To the One I Love the Best. By Lupwic 
BeMELMANS. Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 

In America, where one may insure oneself against 
every kind of risk, it should be possible for Society 
hostesses to safeguard themselves against being 
posthumously boswellised by Mr. Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. Lady Mendl, having failed to take this pre- 
caution, has been served up to posterity in a manner 
which reminds one of the most expensive kind of 
French cooking—bland, unctuous, creamy, and quite 
unsuited to her personality, which seems to have 
been as uncompromisingly astringent as a black olive. 
When Mr. Bemelmans met her she was ninety years 
old and weighed about ninety pounds, without her 
jewels. An exhausting and prolonged career, first as 
am actress and later as an interior decorator, had 
left her with a house in Hollywood, a villa in Ver- 
sailles, a large amount of money, pale blue hair and a 
titled British husband whom she bullied mercilessly. 
If she possessed any personal charm Mr. Bemel- 
mans, who is an expert on the subject, signally fails 
to communicate it. The episodes out of which he 
has constructed his book build up to a crescendo 
of horror, culminating in the description of Lady 
Mendl’s return to Versailles after the war, nosing her 
way through the hostile peasantry in an egg-plant- 
coloured Rolls and locking out her former French 
friends when she discovers how disgustingly shabby 
and hungry they have become. 

, Whether she was really like this, or whether it 
was only in the last years of her life that she assumed 
this shape, the reader cannot know; he can only 
question the taste of the author in choosing such a 
subject for a humorous and sentimental biography. 
On the last page, Mr. Bemelmans confesses that he 
has taken liberties with accuracy and invented the 
comic servants who abound in the book; and after 
such a queasy feast, this admission is the last cheese 
straw. It will be a long time before his admirers 
forgive him for a book so thoroughly soupy, saucy and 
fishy. 


Scotland. By G. S. Fraser and Epwin Smit. 
Thames & Hudson. 42s. 

In tackling the set piece on Scotland which ali 
Scots writers have sooner or later to produce, Mr. 
Fraser relies, with striking success, on being himself 
and declaring his interest. There is no pose of being 
encyclopaedic in knowledge and unfailing in appre- 
ciation, equally at home in Galloway or Buchan, the 
twelfth century or the twentieth, a foot cach side of 
the Highland Line; he remains firmly a Lowlander, 
bern, brought up and educated in three Scottish 
towns, and now living in London. So he writes of 
St. Andrew’s and Aberdeen—* soapy and scrubbed ”’— 
with deep if critical affection; of the Highlands, as a 
fascinated stranger; and takes, on the whole question 
of the Scot and his nature, the cool, searching view 
of the half-detached. With cool penctration he 
classifies London Scots as either the Carlyle type or 
the Boswell type: “ The Boswells are moved by a 
desire to please; the Carlyles by a suspicion of shams.” 

Admirably, Mr. Smith’s portfolio of 191 photo- 
graphs complements Mr, Fraser's introduction. 
This, one feels, on looking at Caerlaverock Castle with 
Ministry of Works navvies digging a trench under 
corbel and moulding, is the juxtaposition a poet would 
notice; or the shabby tenement with cheerful children 





some on its walls beside the Culross Tolbooth 

m tune with the time, Mr. Smith has avoided the 
Sanaeions and all beauty-spottery; he allows the 
subjects to speak for themselves, and by refusing to 
confine the Highland landscape into the accepted 
conventions of grandeur and romance, he sometimes 


achieves a result of startling beauty—see his Gruinard ' 


Bay (109) with a white light on the low hills under 
dark skies. Bur here and there the caption writer 
has nodded: what, in the Kirk’s name, are the ‘‘chapel- 
going natives ” of Harris ? (Nos. 123-4). 


Beyond the Tides. By Puiiip Srrezer. 
London Press. 12s. 6d. 

This is a well-written and well-illustrated account 
of all the more important food-fishes caught in the 
seas round these Islands. Mr. Street is not only 
a good scientific ichthyologist, he has also gone 
into the history of his subject in its biological and its 
economic aspects. On the biological side, accurate 
knowledge not alone of fish but of sea life in general 
began only a hundred years ago with the pioncer 
work of P. H. Gosse, who invented and popularised 
the marine aquarium. Economically, Mr. Street 
has much of interest and significance to say on the 
problems of over-fishing—problems which were 
dismissed as illusory at the end of last century by 
T. H. Huxley, but which are now scen to be serious. 
He also tells the curious story of the sudden collapse, 
in the years just before the First World War, of 
the immemorially ancient and lucrative Cornish 
inshore fishing industry. In one sweep at St. Ives in 
1868 a single seine caught sixteen and a half million 
pilchards (more or less). But since 1907 the pilchards 
have ceased to come within reach of the inshore 
seines. Before that, they were driven into the shallow 
waters by the predatory hake. In the last fifty years, 
however, hake have become a popular table-fish, 
and their large-scale capture by trawlers has enabled 
the pilchards to remain in deep waters—to the ruin 
of many families of Cornish fishermen. 

Mr. Street gives many incidental facts and figures 
of surprising interest. Those who care for statistics 
will like to know that a female cod may be the mother 
of eight million eggs. And those who care for kippers 
will be glad to know that they can still have them 
properly smoked and undyed from the Isle of Man 
and Stornoway. 


. 
University of 


Biography of a Nation—A Short History of 
Britain. By Anous Maupz and Enocn Powe. 
Phoenix House. 12s. 6d. 

Biography is about chaps: “ Our history (according 
to Messrs. Maude and Powell) is concerned with the 
life of nations, with their birth, their fortunes and 
their death. All else is chronicle.” More precisely, 
they explain that the proper subject-matter of history 
is “ that self-consciousness which is the essence of 
nationhood.” It is not surprising that, after this 
venture into the mysteries of methodology, they fee! 
that history is “ perhaps the most difficult subject 
of purely human enquiry,” and so relapse into factual 
dullness for the rest of their 200 pages. 

This isa om. First, because nationalism remains 


which won the Empire. The rise of Empire, and its 
relation to the older nationalism, is left curiously 
vague; the authors are savagely ironical about th 
dissolution of Empire into a nebulous Common 
a Py than od to explain whether this means th: 


“Secondly, i isa pity because it is hopeless to expe: 
that a history of this size can give enough fact: ~ 
rather be to awaken the mind. The 
» filled with facts, but many of them 
Corn Laws, for example) are left 
wholly unexplained: and the tendentious way in 
which is concealed by the drabness 


ae 
He 


. The ne fe could have made they 
book more readable if they had been persuaded | 
history was really about ideas. 


| Horder. 


Du I aials Books 


Know the Truth! 


from the pen of an expert, in Duckworth’s 
Modern Health Series, edited by the late Lord 
This new series of illustrated books by 
specialists gives the general public, 
Jor the first time, simple, authoritative, up-to-date 
Here are the first 


Li mdon 


information about diseases. 
six volumes, now ready: 


1. HEART DISEASE ss Geoffrey Bourne 


2. RHEUMATISM ». W.S. C. Copeland 
and R. M. Mason 


3. VARICOSE VEINS -» R. Rowden Foote 
4. EPILEPSY ae ee Letitia Fairfield 
5. SKIN DISEASES .. Reginald T. Brain 
6. TUBERCULOSIS.. Cedric Shaw 
To be issued in November: 
7. CANCER Ronald W. Raven 
8. CHILDBIRTH ee x Ww. C. W. Nixon 
9. DIABETES _ 6 G. F,. Walker 


Each volume 8s. 6d. (by post 8s. 10d.). Detailed 
prospectus free on request. 
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ENGLISH 
COUNTRY 


HOUSES 


EARLY 
GEORGIAN 
1715-1760 
By 
Christopher Hussey 


M.A., ¥.8.A., Hon. A.R.1LB.A 
Hon. A.5.1.A. 


Crore 


HE first volume of a new series. A com 

plete, lavis illustrated record of the 
most notable of land’s country homes- 
now everywhere recognised as national and 
historic works of art—and the architects who 
built them and craftamen who embellished 
their magnificent interiors, English Country 
Houses, Early Georgian 1715-1760 is now 
ready, The second and third volumes will be 
published later and will deal with the Mid 
Georgian Period and the Late Georgian 
Period, including the first Victorian year 
Contains over four hundred /arge photo- 
graphs of thirty-five great country houses, 
superbly printed on fine art paper, 
bound green buckram, decorated gold on 
front and may Gilt Top. Royal Quarto 
(12}in. ) 256 pages. 6 guineas net. 

Send for Illustrated Brochure. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.©.2. 
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Week-end Competition 
No. 1,332 


Set by Tom Bowling 

“Spoke to nobody. Never had a pal, 
played ring-o-roses with young women,” 
petitors are asked to match this homely descrip- 
tion of D. H. Lawrence by inventing similar blunt 
judgments on three famous men or women by 
people who knew them in their youth. Limit 20 
words each. Entries by September 13th. 


Only 


Result of No. 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 
The astrological forecasts in the popular news- 
papers are usually directed toward the plain man. 
Competitors are invited, instead, to augur a weck 
in the life of a highbrow. 


1,329 


Report 


The proper hour for Proust or Kafka, the right 
evening for the symphony concert—after the 
fortieth horoscope, such reiteration became 
wearisome, What I was really after was not so 
much culture but a translation of the prognostics 
made by the Sunday paper astrologers into high- 
brow terms. Though only a few managed to carry 
off a completely successful augury, almost every- 
one rung the bell once, Here is a brief selection: 

A friend in publishing could provide a pleasing 
opening for old material, (Jolyon Lea,) 

The evening is propitious for a mescalin experi- 
ence, (H. A. C. Evans.) 

Bad day for interviewing Evelyn Waugh. 
(D, H. M, Cook.) 

Be careful in your use of the Sicilian Defence, 
(Granville Garley.) 

Authors may be lucky enough to have a book 
banned, (Vera Telfer.) 

Lonely persons of ri 
you. A spot of whis 
Christopher Hadfield.) 

Be sure not to let Thursday's rush keep you from 
your favourite Espresso. (Joanna Mackay.) 

Important new acquaintances will turn up, but 
don’t expect too much of Godot. (A. D. Bennett 

Jones.) 


r years will want to help 
y will be timely. (John 


‘Two guineas to Gordon Road, and a guinea each 
to R. B. Browning, J. R. Till, John Thornton and 
A. M. P. 


S.. An attack on the authenticity of your pour-soi 
may cause your world to flow away. Refuge will 
fortunately not be found in 19th-century German 
romanticism, 

Remember you are unlimited, pure possibility, 

for ever not-this. The beaten track may surprise 

you with something of value. 

T.: An experience of being torn between two nega- 

tions will result in an acceptance of your limit. 

An unusually good day for metaphysical 

argument. 

In a state of preliminary transcendence you will 

realise your pour-soi is neither this-here nor 

that-there, Social realism will have a new 
meaning for you. 

T.; You will be caught unawares immersed in some 
action of which you are ashamed. Remember 
your facticity is inaccessible. Avoid ‘“‘ musical” 
performances in large metropolitan halls, 

F.; Under the renewed regard of another you may 

be lost--organised into his (her) world. Watch 

the weeklies for startling progress in an art form 
in which you personally are particularly 
interested, 

Escape may now be impossible. Transcend! 

Avoid radio entertainment particularly in the 

afternoon, 

Thought for the week; Moncey is only relatively 


important. Gorpon Roap 


M.: 


Sat.: 


&.: Mercury rises in Libra, so it will be a day of high 
temperatures for those born under Leo, Readers 
should concentrate on light (French) literature, 
Sagittarians should ensure that they have two 


M.: 





strings to their bows, otherwise today’s path is 
likely to be a via dolorosa. Scorpions will find 
topical interest in tropical events. 

T.: Venus is in transit and, as amor gignit amorem, 
bachelors born today, should succeed in their 
pursuits (if enamoured); spinsters ditto. 

: Mid-week will prove disappointing to those born 
under Aries; via trita, via tuta, so it would be best 
to be very cautious. Read today Chap. 3 
Rasselas, 

T.: Mars is opposed to Saturn, thus speculation is 
postulated for this day. Martial said: “ Bene est 
tentare,” something many could well follow. 
Good for Virgoans. 

F.: The Moon is in the third House, so odd numbers 

are to be avoided, the more so as Leo is opposed 

to Pisces. Big game hunters and Anglers thrive 
now. 

Good for the elderly, in particular for those 

born in the first quarter of the year. Propitious 

for sports, travel by road and for Capricorns 
who have expectations of legacies. Uncle 

Littlewood may be generous. 

R. B, BROWNING 


Sat.: 


VinGo (August 22-September 22): Beware of making 
new friends in foyers on Sunday evenings. An 
important influence—austere, astral, atonal—is about 
to enter your life, passing a pretty tall Existentialist 
critic on the way out. Don’t worry if, in the fourth 
week of the cruellest month but one, you begin to 
talk like a Compton-Burnett character: your psyche, 
though threatened by conceptual rays transmitted by 
the Logical Positivists, is approaching the Eternal 
Triangle of the Californian Negative, bringing 
financial gains and a satisfactory escape from tiresome 


bourgeois matrimonial responsibilities. Lucky num- 
ber; .0135*. Lucky colour: Chiswick pink. 
h R. Tit 
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Virco. Week 3 (September 5-11). 

32-day Phase: The off season for creative work— 
the waiting period. There is little or nothing coming 
in. Born on any of these late-decorated days of 
summer you cross the uninspired jungle of the mind. 
Put bluntly, this Virgo leans to frugality—borrowed 
books and common taters. 

Monday, 5th. Tuesday, 6th. 15th and 16th day 
of Virgo. The sun is in the middle of the Phase: 
seasonal low for intellectual pressure. Stay in bed. 
Let it ride. 

Wednesday, 7th, The Wane sets in. Attach 
yourself to a friend born under Arics, who always 
gets what he wants and appears to have everything. 
Your necessity is companionship—and sustenance. 

Thursday, 8th. You rise with an idea but close 
early. ... 

Friday, 9th, The light goes. 

Saturday, 10th. The Gas. 


Sunday, llth. 5th day of the Wane. The influence 


lifts.. Revival cannot be predicted here. At such 
times de Quincey reached for the opium. Stay 
responsible. You are aware of rising hope. You will 


regain your Balance with the grand change into 
LIBRA. There are three movements. See next 
week, JoHN THORNTON 


M.: You will rent a hovel 

And start to write a novel. 

T.: Your birthday? 

But not, I fear, a mirthday. 

A friend, who is really a fo: 

Deals your MS. a mortal blow. 

T.: Our advice is: return to your shack 
And hit back. 

F.: You will meet true friends (masonic) 
And will drink much gin-and-tonic. 

Sat. and Sun.: This weekend decides your FATE. 
Pacesee number: 1 over the 8. A. M. P. 


W.: 


“The Cea: ‘Beard 


No. 309 In Praise of Fiction 


Fact, at times, may well be stranger than fiction 
but there is certainly that much to be said for the 
fictionised version that the author can make it as 
pretty as he pleases. Take this position and its 
True Life Story of how Tarrasch won it against 
Janowski at Ostend, 1907. (1) K-Q4, K-K1t6; (2) K- 
K5, K-B4; (3) P-Kt6, R-K8 
ch; (4) K-Q6, R-Q8 ch? (5) K- 
K7, R-K8 ch; (6) K-B7, 
resigns. Factual to be sure, 
but rather dull and pedestrian. 
It was left to the analysts to 
ponder the might-have-been 
and thereby to reveal the 
hidden beauty of the position. 
Black, of course, could have 
given more trouble by (4)... R-KKt8! (5) P-Kt7, 
K-Q5; (6) K-B6!, K-B5; (7) K-Q7I, K-Q4; (8) K-K8I, 
K-K3; (9) P-B7, R- -QR8; (10) P-B8 (Kt!) ch, followed 
aes KtP =Q, etc. This is much better, but the more 
discerning problemist would 
still be displeased by the fact 
that White might as well win 
by (1) K-K4 and various 
other deviations. He will 
not be satisfied unless the 
basic idea is well and truly 
fashioned, such as only a 
fiction-writer of the chess- 
board can do it in a carefully 
composed study. Here it is—Keidanski 1915—and as 
I have space for the main variation only some of the 
exclamation marks might be useful hints as to where 
to look for pitfalls and subvariations. 











(1) P-Keé! R-Ba! (7) K-Kel! K-K3! 
(2) P-R6! R-B8 ch (8) K K-O4 

(3) K-Ket! R-Kt8 ch (9) K- x. 3 

(4) K-BS R-B8 ch (10) P-Ke7 R-KR& 
(5) K Kos (11) P-Ke8(Ke!) ch K any 

(6) P-R7! K-Q5 (12) P queens, etc. 


This is a small sample from a wealth of interesting 
material to be found in André Chéron’s Lehr-und 
Handbuch der Endspiele (Siegfried Engelhardt Verlag, 
Berlin-Frohnau 1955, DM 10.50), a revised and very 
substantially enlarged edition of the author’s Nouveau 


Traité complet d’échecs—La fin de Partie, published 
three years ago. The present volume of the German 


edition deals with R-endings only, and since it contains 
559 diagrams on 348 pages of erudite analysis (to say 
nothing of a very useful type-index and bibliography), 
the much abused term “ 
truly indicated. 


A: Vesely 1955 


standard work ’’ may here be 


The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 
White had just played R-B7. 
Black countered Kt x b4, but 
was made to resign in a 
couple of moves. How? 
(And how could he have 
struggled on?) B is one of 
Chéron’s own instructive 
studies and C one of his 
favourites, both wins for 
White and well worth 6 and 7 ladder-points respectively. 


B: André Chéron 1954 C:R: M. Kasparyan 1939 

















Entries by September 12. 


Usual prizes. 








REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 306. Sct August 13 

. Ke-KKe5. (2) Bx B, oF etc. 
bo P-R7. (2) B-B8, K-B3. (3) B-Ke4, P queens. (4) 
= (1) ?.: Kr6, P« P. (2) P-BS!, KeP xP. (3) P x P, B-R6. (4) 
(5) P xP, P-QO4 ch. (6) K-BS!, B-Q3. (7) P-B7, Bx P 

Almost all competitors spotted the misprint in B 
(the Pawns being on b5 and b6). Prizes shared by 
E. A. Barclay-Smith, W. H. L. Brooking, D. E. 
Cohen, J. R. Harman, M. Rumney. ASSIAC 














opened. Entries 
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Week-end Crossword No. 168 


Prizes: Three — wees of I5s. P14 the first correct 
solutions 0. 168, N.S. & N., 
Great Turnstile, Landon, W.C-i by first post on Sept. 13. 


the food (6). 


the flesh ? (8). 


woman? (8). 








ACROSS 
1. Adventure era in flight (8). 
Starve though am among 


Torments with the lusts of |. Be 


10. Asserted in the “ a 2 
Edinburgh Festivals (6). district abbreviatic 1 
anebede — 11. But Shaw needs rewriting 3, Quietly. 7 pre my eg 


for the cleansing agency (7). 


* g 
12. The rains start with a place (7). 
A EB eG aaenee of retreat (7). 4. Considers the value in a 
i enh. z z 13. Guides for a hundred dread- 
; ful politicians (11). 
J/hSGES SRE 16. For a holiday resort British 
Railways love an advertise- 7. Permit to 
ment with me among the 
decorations (11). 
21. Change us to include the 
regulation for bandits (7). 12 
22. Remove them and the answer 
still remains songs (7). 
23. Blow for the bar (6). 
24. Mrs. Herring the 
25 


281 


26. Hints for fish in the nursery underwear? 


rhyme sea? (8), 


DOWN 


17. Unconquering 


18. School-book container one 





may have to teach inside (7). 
slow perhaps im the 19. “ The might of » the 
joints (6), mystery of colour” said 


Louis Dubedat (6) 


Systematiser of county and 20. Weigh up a stupid woman? 


SET-SQUARE 


preference and turned round 
Solution to No. 


composer (11 
6. Wealthy man to whom a 
pound meant a lot (7), 
enter into trim 
alterations (8 
8. Belief in pleasure seems to be 
a fellow’s ideal (8), 
. Plotting a race 





with the 
speed of sound (11), 

14. Swallowed up like a sailor's 
gold on the bottom of the 
sea (8), 





Nc il TO No, 166 
C. B. Childs (Bexleyheath), Mrs. 


sales- 























October 9. Share expenses, Box 9362. 
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Is. Gd. (pow free 1s, 9d.) from S.C.R., 14 


. Leave off demolishing the 15. Priests are quict about Ag B. Nicholas (Menton), EB. F. 
side street (6). quarrels (8). Watling (Sheffield). 
PERSONAL | PERSONAL —continued , PERSONAL ~ continued | Sous AND ~ PUBLICATIONS— continued 
r R enate: & 90 | { Holidays: follow the si ith EOPOST” Postal Franking Machine RITAIN’S Economy and Peace,” by R 
BLIX and Re aa ate x Jonathan a | SEPTEMBER jae any = ean aye | for sale. 6 values ranging from 1\d.-10d Palme Dutt, is the leading article in 
= | (Sept. 11), Greece and Italy (Sept. | 16), Rome, | Ideal for small office. Offers invited View the T.U.C. Special September Labour 
‘WO-roomed cottage to let between Cannes | Sorrento 04, Rome ositano | W.C.1. Box 9267 | Monthly, now out. Also “Forward From 
and Grasse a now. Car hire in | (Ocober 1) wise teene 17). Erna YMPHONY Giechouse, gan prelecdenal, Geneva,” by Qysoner, fullest treatment yet 
France can be _ Box 9363, | Low, as a. cae Old Brompton Road, London, | @elcomes addisionel comes of questions arising from the Conference 
DUC, French 18 wants su pair iob, Ww.7 KEN, 0911 & 9225. tent players. Ke ki. —_ Thursdays, St. lohn’s — Pm, aw oe tw 
mang 7 Good —— | @PAIN, Majorca, ‘Thiza for Autumn sun- | . ; = 
Williams, 68 rue Clemenceau, Cannes, S shine. 15 days from £34 10s. including | OPESEIONAL Training in Motion Pie~ | git. ty, RS 
REE edge Co ids in mathe crevel, full pension, etc. Free & ores. | ture and Animated Film Production resses, articles on Heavy Industry and Con 
block of beaut. Regency hse., offered for from New Vistas Travel Uxbridge | Enrol now for new term. Heatherley Film | © > 
} 7 sumer Goods a 1 Farm Prospects, 
few hours’ outdoor work daily. . flat Rd., Hampton, Middx. . Molesey 210 05. :. Unit, 33 Warwick Square, London, | Teaching Methods, “ lo-Soviet Jour 
needs converting. Paid work seal rivate O time for photog aphs dt during ‘term-time, S.W.1. ViCtoria 6077 nal, Summer No., Vol oo Me, 2. tuet 
walled gdn. All suggestions welc x 9241. so bring your ren to 30 Abbey Gar- | OIN Now. Entrance fee waived until Sept out, 2s. 6d., pow free ls + Also complete 
OUTH of France: odation with | dens to be before they return | 15. Subscription 2gns. Special terms lor | Index, Jan, 1954-June, 1955, of Soviet In 
sunny balcony and own kitchen to let, | to school, Anthony Panting. MAI. 3200. les, country residence and stu- | ang tg yy" merry 7 ls. 6d port 
October to May, in private villa near sca. | d to dents. Apply Mem. Sec., Institute of Com- | free ls, 9 rom SA , 14 Kensington Sq., 
Box 9270. se A — pt Sports ae ts nen ng temporary Arts, 17 Dover St, Wl | W.8, or bookshops. 
AR D Surveyor secks secretarial Erna Low, 47(NS) © » Heed, Lon- PART-Time occupation by writing or SOVIET Medicine; J, Chorvat on Neuro 
C help for surveys dictated on si i- | don, SW.7. KEN. @1l & drawing? ‘Our pa ores , & - “ Humoral Concept in Endocrinology. Also 
tectural helpful; but good - | RT of Living Aut area at course will interest you. E.M.1. Institutes, Sleep Treatment for Nervous Ailments; 
hand essential. Interesting work, about six | Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon, . Sept. 20-29; also N5.50.P., London, WA Associated oe Sugsre of Blood Vessels; Health 
half-days a month—typing at own Os | External Study ‘Group, Sept. 23- 25. H.M.V.) | 4 ollective Farmers; etc Soviet Medical 
otherwise. Box 9304, : Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3. Is. 6d. (post free 
a ge LLWOODS Carnation Cut Flowers—The PANISH teacher offers to teach Spanish | ts. 9d} from S.CR., 14 Kensington Sq., 
RR ANT fove cones Geuble (or ) Neem: | ideal gift for all occasions. Specially C — Alvarez, 1 Tavistock | London, W.8 (or bookshops) 
in { rad is — selected colours or d shades direct from Crescent, W.1 | GOVIET Pavchoke << ™ pe 
or . 400 dl ar ~ ee | Se lecgon ae in aoe weeld, Fvom ign. | U Pais: We artange 3-12 mths.’ stay 2” Problems ‘a Perception J McLeish bn 
Box $303. weit " 4 eS on. 8 “Aliwod Bron, Lad wy! Switz., Frunce, Belgium for yng. edue. | views recent materials. inc report on Inter 
a Write for C staloguve aisle will. wil hele with children, easy housewk.; | national Peyc hology Congress, Montreal, 1954 
1” seats available in Consul “travelling Haywards Heath, = 4 "Phone ; Wine rly bkg. essen. Educ. Tour- | Soviet Psychology B thee ‘Vol. 2. No. 3 
Cannes via Paris September 16, % | field Green 232/233. * Service, 10, Exhibition Rd., $.W.7 |} Me gg > ne 
| 
| 


Costa Brava, Lascaux, Albi, 15 days. 

4 September 24. 30gns. inclusive. Mixed 

group, 4 seats vacant in converted army-type 

troop-carrier. S.a.e.: Box 9474. 

COTTAGE Guest House, farm or an. 
4 village pref. mr. sea for y si woman, 


week from Sept. 10, 17 of 24 ston 
Cork, 88 Vauxhall Bridge Rd 
REE tem: ry ‘Chelsea room in ee 
for child care afternoons. Box 9475 


MALLORCA. Andraitx. Village. Genile- 


to sta @ 
rtist riters. Interview London Sept. Reply 
y APH. 520 2a Cromwell Rd., S.W.7. a 


aaeacieaad: Music Group & Conversation 
Circle (s 


jects of 4 interest), Please 
‘phone Mrs. ¥ HAMpstead $109. ; 


MATEUR ‘wrlage wishes contact another 
interested in the Cinema. Box 9431. 


E*; TAXI * Sie poor housebound 
BX cay ‘ No age Ptiendt but must 


E*PP => ~ (ex-British 
Council) take individually 
or in class, area, Box 9338. 


ONDON student (f.) Preparing for univer- 


sity exam. reqs. one any pats les- 
sons in French twice a week female 
graduate (preferably French). ons 9391. 


AUErReiAn 28 f. secks ompes 1. hitch- 
jenna Sept. 17/Oct P hon 9375. 
MPBCUNIOUS but apthails? ” Write sete 
ery Dean, B antique furniture. 
ivenhoe, Essex. (Nearly 
Todo eq ft of i house space.) 


VERSES to order for (almost) any occasion. 
Moderate *. Allan M. Laing, 19 
Wavertree Nook » Liverpool, MS. 
SEASIDE, hotkeys for children. Picnics. 
Excursions, care. Thanet House 


School, ie Callis y= Rd., Broadstairs. 
é 


Th net 


Modern ble 
machines avail. for hire, a3 mt Tel. 
Robert Ropkins _ WELbeck 66 55 for details 


UMANISM is now an "Interna tional 
Movement. Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341. 


ARTRIDGE iootns Aim straight for 
Straight Cut- 


der, 20 rette made 
by Lambert & Butler, "20 Z. Ild. 


ITMAN’S Shorthand. Private individual 
tuition. No classes, Evgs. PAD. 6929. 
‘UITAR Lessons , 48a Cath- 


“Chesnakov 
cart Rd., $.W.10. FILA. 4354 


Jaen. lessons and translations by native. 
W.il. Box 9219. 


SHORT Story Writing. Send 2id. for 
“Stories that Sell T " (a special 
bulletin) & Late yr world-famous course. 
Regent Institute /191), Palace Gate, W.8. 
MODERN Contact Lens | Centre, ne) Ends 
leigh Court, W.C.1, Booklet . De- 


ferred terms. 


HILIP Humphreys, Peychologia, 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7. 
Kensington 8042. 
OTHERS’ He Y fi 
avail. for mall and suns. feocign sick 
Touring Service, 10 Rd., 8.W.7. 
HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
T jectors, 6 ody St., W.C.l, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience those 
liable for National Service and to Ronerview 
RAMMAR School thea! Easrence. mF 





home st 





heip their ¢ sith ‘the ome Beste 
tion. Write E.M.1. Institutes, oe NS.51.P., 
London, W.4. (Associated with H.M.V. ) 
ISH to join car-owner “pooaiins 
WwW Austria / in Sept. — 
Centinent and share expenses. Box 9489. 
OUNG player secks 
engagements and/or other ical work. 
Temp. or perm. All Box 9484. 


ILDA Sachs, Concert Planist ——s 
Fi cies tor puplie MAC on 








SPRAK French, Conversation Courses (all Kensington Square, London, W.8 
Sader, Discussion Geoups at The Men- | PROCURACY in the USSR.” D. N 
tor, Charin Cross Office open | Prin, QA Soviet Legal Bulletin, 
1- Ef TRAfalgar 044 Vol. 2, No. 2. Prom S$.C.R., 14 Kensington 
NSEMBLES. Individua! clothes for indi » London, W.8. 1s. 6d,, post free ls, 9d 
vidual children. Formal informa! Special | Alo complete Index ail subjects, Jan., 1954 
interest interchangcables for teenagers Colour a 1955, Is, 6d., post free ls, Od 
designed. CUN. 0193 & HYD. 0084 "He AVY re and Consumer Goods 
Your Writing Success beg with in USSR.” Digest of recent discus 
vs Send for Free N.3, skvis. Also full details on paid holidays, et 
Py, ay Guide to Writing Success.” No Soviet Social Sciences Bulletin, Vol. 2, No 
Seles—No Fees tuition. BA. School of 3, Is, 6d., pow free ls, 9d. Alo complete 
Successful Writing, Lid., 124 N« Bond Index all subjects, Jan., 1954-June, 1955 
Street, London, v1 is. 6d., post free ls. 9d. From $.C.R., 14 
YOUNG Parisienne teaches French. Re- | Rencingiee Sq. Londen, 75 
sults guaranteed, Box 920! | — ‘oe OW the Inside,” by 
, - , ames » Themen “ Something 
gy eating = oe 12 i —_ — On every page-—a great book By 
Speedworde NS 9 . Ds — oe 4 wt ' post 8s, from Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9 
‘ ; ussell 
: uM Opthel [FEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! & 





y < & E 
] DAVIDSON, I M«A Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W 14, PUL. 7924 
mic Optician, atiends at 1 


Optical Co., 19 Hatton Garde Holborn, | ERMAN books in 7 rooms; Libris, 380 
BC.1. (Tel. HOL, 6193 G Boundary Rd., N.\W#. MAIL 3030 


he Hatton 


PUBLIsH your own book. Publisher offers | ARE, out-of-print bought /sold. Staunton, 

facilities/advice. Box 4296 Church Hill, Ringmore, Shaiden, Devon, 

PS¥CHOLOGIs1 Phyllis Perlow, 69 | OOKS, 2nd hand, posted. Write for lists: 
Somerton Rd.. NW.2. GLA. 2400 | Silverdale, 47 Bank Street, Glasgow 

ISION corrected. Sight improved with- | I SIMMONDS, 16 Pleet Street. CR Neval 

out a ue Gomes Qualified Bates Practitioner, 4 3907, Books bought in any quantity 

, 229 Gloucester Road, $.W.7 Libraries purchased. tanderd sets, Good 


Wistern $209 

Me. Robert St. John secs private and clink 
tients for the Bates System of Visual 

Re-education in London and Liverpool, 72 

Gloucester Place, W.1. WEL. 404 


technical books also required 
READERS’ MARKET 


TOR Sule: “ Oliver” 
latest modet, 


Portable Typewriter, 
} unused, LIK (cost £22); 
Custom-built Tape Recorder, perfect order, 


~~ BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS | Weartte deck, bargain 
OOK and Listen the dependent | ANTED Allen and yg “” Pamily 
journal devoted to all aspects of audio- | Bapenditure”; “ Musk sterpleces 
views! educa ‘ der new editorship | UBducations|s Book Company); Arbeau's 
tion, is now und wehig y 
and management. Voucher py gladly seme Orchesographic; Italian, jerman Lingus 
request to th ublisher 62 Doughty phone , 
Street, lA a Poll Send no w ye goods in reply, but write 
frat ta NS. & Readers’ Market (separate 
WE,bey ‘buy libraries of any description; par- letter jor each wem). The charge to adver 
ticularly on Left movements & Russia tisers it Ms st, 10d. each additional wd, 
The Hammersmith Bishop We RIV. 6807 and cavers 4 cont of forwarding replie 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant t% @ man aged 18-64 incluswe or @ 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 


or the employment, is excépted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952 


fo *ECUTIVE Editorial Position. Applica- 
4“ tions are invited from men over 35 for 
an executive editorial position with a well 
established and progressive group of technical 
magazine publishers in Le he succe ss- 


ful candidate will work with editorial teams 
in « number of different fields, including 
piysics, chemical engineering, electronic 


engineering and electrical engineering, and 
candidates must have an honours degree in 
at least one appropriate subject, Previous 
experience of technical journalism unneces- 
sary, but proved ability as a technical writer 
desirable. The position is permanent and 
pensionable and the salary will not be less 
than £2,000, with prospects of early advance 
ment. Write in confidence, stating qualifica 
tons, experience and , Box , Gor- 
don House, 75 Farringdon St., E.C.4. 


SENIOR Scientific Officers; Scientific 
“? Officers. The Civil Service Commis 
sioners invite applications for popmene) 
appointments Aoppeeerse may accepted 
up to December 51, 1955, but early applica 
tion ts advised os an earlier closing date may 
be announced, Interview Boards will sit at 
frequent intervals, The Scientific posts cover 
« wide range of wselentific research and 
development in most of the major fields of 
fundamental and applied science. In bio- 
logical subjects the number of vacancies is 
emall; individual vacancies exist for candi- 
dates who have special knowledge of, or who 
are interested in palacobotany, and recent 
and pleistocene mammals, Candidates must 
have obtained a university degree with first 
or second class honours in an appropriate 
scientific subject (including engineering) or in 
Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; 
or possess high professional attainments, 
Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer posts 
must in addition have had at least three 
years’ post-graduate or other approved ex- 
perience. Candidates taking their degrees in 
1955 may apply before the result of their 
degree examination is known ec Limits 
Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, 
but specially suitable candidates under 26 
may be admitted; for Scientific Officers 
between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 41 for 
permanent members of the Experimental 
Officer class) Salary (London) Senior 
Scientifie Officers: (men) £1,010-£1,185; 
(women) £893-£1,077 Scientific Officers 
(men) £492-£885; (women) £492-£795 
Women's scales subject to improvement 
under equal pay scheme. Somewhat lower 
rates in provinces, Wurther partics. from 
Civil Service Commission, Scientific Br., 40 
Old Burlington St, London, W.1, quotin 
No. 5.53/55 for Senior Scientific Officers an 
6.52/55 for Scientific Officers 
AUSTRALIA University Tasmania 
The University invites applications for 
the Chair of English which will shortly be 
come vacant due to the retirement of the 
present occupant The present salary for 
Chairs is £LA2,500 per annum, An allowance 
is made towards travelling expenses. Further 
particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Sec 
retary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in Australia and Lon 


of 


don, is October 30, 1955, 
USTRALIA.University of Tasmania 
The University invites applications for 


the Chair of History which will shortly be- 
come vacant owing to the retirement of the 
present occupant The present salary for 





o 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 


LANT Engineers. Mullard Lid., invite 
applications from qualified and ex 


ri- 
enced engineers w take charge of the Plant 
Departments of certain new factories. Each 


factory Plant Department has its own divisions 
for building, electrical and mechanical work. 
The Engineer in charge is responsible for 
the maintenance of most production machin- 
ery and for all services including boiler house, 
a » lighting, tilati 1 

also for plant installation and provision of 
supplementary services, The posts involve 
supervi considerable maintenance staff, 
through divisional heads and charge hands. 
Minimum qualification; Higher National 
Certificate, preferably in Mechanical Engin- 
eering. Candidates should at about 35 
years of age or above. Experience in a 
similar post in industry regarded as essen- 
tial, The starting salary will be not less than 





£1,000. Applications should be sent 
writing giving full details of past experience 
to the Chief Personnel Officer, Mullard, Ltd., 
Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, Lon- 
don, 2, marked P.E. y 
EATING Engineer. Philips Plectrical 
Industries Lid., have a vacancy for a 


fully qualified and «~_ ~y Heating and 
Ventilating Engineer for their Central Plant 
Engineering Department. The company is 
expanding eapidi and new establishments 
are being planned which will incorporate the 
most up-to-date techniques in the construc- 
tion, heating, lighting, and ventilation, The 
vacancy im the Central Plant Engineering 
Department is for a Heating and Ventilating 
En eer to prepare comprehensive heating 

versilating schemes for these new estab- 
lishments, Candidates should have at least 
a Higher National Certificate in Mechanical 
Engineering and an approved qualification in 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering, Ex- 
perience regarded as essential for this post 
would include responsibility for design and 
installation of industrial space heating systems 
incorporating oil fired equipment cod high 
pressure hot water heat distribution. Can- 
didates should be 35 years of age or more. 
This vacancy will carry a 4-figure salary. 
Applicants who have this experience and wish 


to be considered should write giving full 
details to the Chief Personnel Officer, 
Philips Electrical Industries, Ltd., Century 


House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2, 
marked H.E./2., 


7 XPERIMENTAL Officers and Assistant 
Experimental Officers in various Govern- 
ment Departments. The Civil Service Com 
missioners invite applications for pensionable 
ooats. Applications may be accepted up to 
Jecember 31, 1955, but forms should be re- 
turned as soon as possible as an earlier clos- 
ing date may be announced either for. the 
competition as a whole or in one or more 
subjects. No more applications from meteoro 
logists can be asenpeee. Interview Boards 
will sit at frequent intervals. The posts are 
divided between following main groups and 
subjects (#) Mathematical and ysical 
Sciences, (b) Chemistry and Metallurgy, (c) 
Biological Sciences, (d) Ragunecring subjects, 
and (¢) Miscellancous (including, e.g. Geology, 
Library and Technical Information Services). 
Age limits: for Experimental Officers, at least 
26 and under 31 on December 31, 1955; for 
Assistant Experimental Officers at least 18 
and under 28 on December 31, 1955, Exten- 
sion for regular service in H.M. Forces, Can- 
didates aged 31 or over with specialised ex- 
perience for Experimental Officer posts may 
be admitted. Candidates must have at least 
one of a number of specified qualifications. 
Examples are Higher School Certificate, 
General Certificate of Education, Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, Scottish Universities Pre- 
liminary Examination, Northern Ireland 
Senior Certificate (all in appropriate sub- 
jects and at appropriate vels), Higher 
National Certificate, University degree. Can- 


* without such quali- 





Chairs is £A2,500 per annum. An all we 
is made towards travelling expenses. Further 
purticulars and information as to the method 
of wpplication may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, % Square, 
? London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of epetectene, in London and 
Australia, is October WO, 1955 


| nC requires Playreader-Adapter in 
Drama Seript Unit (Sound), Duties 
assessment of submitted material and prob 
lems of its adaptation, Candidates yuld 
have keen interest in theatre and broadcast 
drama and good literary background, Appre 
ciation of problems and requirements of 
Sound broadcasting medium most desirable 
Limited term temporary appointment by 
quarterly contract at salary according to ex- 
perience and qualifications, Requests for 
application forms (enclosing add. envelope and 


voting ref, “1203 N.Stm.”) should reach 
ppointments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1,' within $ days 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
of General Secretary (man or woman) 
Nottingham Council of Social 
Social Science 


to Service 
qualification essential. Ex 
perience of administrative and committee 
‘work and money-raising ability desirable 
Salary £600/£800 according to qualifications 
Applications with names of tres referees to 
Nottingham Council of Social Service, 45 
Castle Gate, Nottingham. 
ENTERPRISING young woman, with flair 
~ for design, req d for ! 
job by Sales Office of manufacturing com 
my. Must be able w drive. Write 
ikieins Director, Box 9386, 











didates taking their examinations in 1955 may 
be 4 ; 4 Cc MA 


fications may be admitted exceptionally on 
evidence of suitable experience, In general 
a higher standard of qualification will be 
looked for in the older candidates than in 
the younger ones, Salary (London): Experi- 
mental leer £750 -£920 (men); £663 
£808 (women), Assistant Experimental Offi- 
cer: £302 (at age 18) to £670 (men), £584 
(women). Starting pay up to £545 (men) or 
£516 (women) at 26. Somewhat lower out- 
side London. Promotion prospects. Women's 
scales subject to improvement under equal 
pay scheme. Further rticulars from Civil 
Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30, 
Old Burlington St., London, W.1, quoting 
No, $94-95/55. 
(CO-OPERATIVE Union Limited, Educa- 
4 tion Department, Under a Five-Year 
Plan of experimental work an appointment 
is to be made of a Tutor-Organiser in Adult 
Education to initiate and help conduct pilot 
experiments in selected areas throughout the 
country. While the — will include Co- 
yperative and social studies, the special em- 
cieas will be on consumer education-——i.c,, 
tn helpé the consumers to exercise their 
choices with discrimination. Applications are 
especially invited from women who are in- 
terested and qualified in consumer education. 
Commencing salary within the range of £550 
« £25x £7 Further details (with applica- 
tion forms to be returned by September 22, 
1955) may be obtained from the Chief Educa- 
tion c, Co-operative Union Limited, 
Stanford Hall, Loughborough, Leicestershire. 
OMISING career for intelligent school 
leaver, boy or girl, interested science and 
pref, languages. "Phone day-time MAC. 5575, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continced 

USTRALIA—Canberra University College ] City of Lecester Children’s Committee. 

Applications are invited for appointment | A Woodlands Remand Home (20 hoys) 

to the position of Lecturer in Indonesian and | Apesouians are invited for the appointment 
oa 


= 


Malayan. The salary range is £A1,098- | Resident Male Supervisor at the above be 
LAL A448 pa. (including 4 cost of living ad- Remand Home. Duties will be to assist the 
justment at present £A19%% pa). Commenc- Superintendent im all matters affecting the 


ing salary will be determined itn accordance 
with the qualifications and experience of the | 
applicant. Purther particulars, conditions of 
appointment and the summary form which 
must accompany applications may be obtained 


care of oars on remand. The person a 

po-nted will be required to deputise for he 
Superintendent during his absence, for which 
4 special responsibility allowance of £50 per 
annum will = paid. Salary: Qualified, £440 


pee MoCo TP! 


from Secy., Assoctation of Universities of the at age 23 years, rising to a maximum of 
British Commonwealth 36 Gordon Square, | £700 per annum. Unqualified, £410-£470 ty 
London, W.C.1. Applics. close in Australia per annum. The qualified scale will be paid 
and London October 14, 1955 to persons qualified as for appointment of 
Ing. C. Olivetti & © Housemaster at an Approved School. A 


charge of £108 per annum wili be made ior 
board and lodg'ng No accommodation can 
be provided for applicant's family. Pension- 


QOiivert —TItaly 
S.p.A. of Ivrea, Italy, have vacancies 
at their research and development labora 
tories in Italy for qualified engineers with full 


; , : : ble post subject to medical examination 
experience in digital computers. Candidates, . pos u r n 
aged up to 40, must have a solid scientific Application forms from the Children’s 
and technical background and be keenly in- | OMicer, 20 Millstone Lane, Leicester. Closing 


date September 16, 1955 


‘ITY of Sheffield. Children’s Department. 
Visitor, male, Grade A.P.T. 


terested in all matters relating to electronic 
calculators. They should be capable of tak- ( 

ing an active and creative part in the des'gn 4 Children’s 
of control units for data processing com 1, £500 £20-—-£580. Applicant must have 
puters. In arriving at the starting salary, had experience in dealing with children 
consideration will be given to experience in deprived of a normal home life, and hold a 
this specialised field and to previous career Degree, a Diploma in Social Science, or 
Renewable two-year contracts are offered similar qualifications. Superannuabie post, 
Write, giving full details of education and subject to medical examination; N.J.C. con- 
previous experience, to the Personnel Mana ditions of service. Applications, stating date 
er, ins. Cc. Olivetti & C. S.pA., Ivrea, of birth, education, qualifications, experience, 
taly. Replies should reach the advertiser not Present and past a intments (with dates), 
testimonials, and the names and addresses 
of two referees, should be sent to the Deputy 
Children’s Officer, 155 Norfolk Street, Shef- 


-—o a S&S 6.) oe meee) 


later than September 30 and will be dealt 
with by October 15 


HE Suez Contractors Management Co S 

Ltd., requires the followin od for a field 1 by Oct. 1. John Heys, Town Clerk 
comprehensive Secondary -educational ( CCUPATIONAL Therapist (female) re- 
Boarding Schoo! in the Suez Canal Zone quired. Candidates should possess the 
Headmaster; French & Latin Specialist; Psychological qualification. National Whitley 


Mathematics & General Science Specialist; 
Wood & Metalwork Specialist, also teachers 
of general subjects. Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified men and women 
teachers. Remuneration based on Burnham 


Council Salary Scale. Established, pension- 
able, subject to medical examination. Appli 
cations, giving full details of age, exper., etc, 
with names of 3 refs., to -Physician Super- 
intendent, St. Bernard's Hospital for Nervous 


-— ze § utc tt oe & 2. Se ee eS hk 


scale me core sorvine —y ys on & Mental Disorders, Southall, Mddx 

etails fre eor impe) 0. Led., 

Dept 19. Wright : Lene Leadon, Ws 3 *AMILY Service Units is already working ) 

; - in Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, Old | 

HE National Institute for Research in | ham, York, Bradford, Leicester, Birmingham, 
Dairying requires personal assistant Bristol, Sheffield and London and is bein ' 

(female) to senior member of staff who is an ressed to extend its intensive work with ' 

Adviser on Pig Research to the Agricuitural tat wal Families to many other parts of the 

Research Council. Qualifications: secretarial country. Social workers interested in partici 

training and experience and pass degree pating in this development can obtain details 

(science or agriculture) or equivalem. Ex- of salaries, qualifications, training, etc., from 

perience in searching and collating scientific 25 St. Mary's Grove, London, N.1 


Appointment for two 
Salary according 


literature an advantage . 
years in the first instance JULIANS (see report in last November's 


a] 4 
S * Housewife ") 


to age in scale, £382) (age 21)—£486) (age } require a housemother 
26 of over on entry)—£554, or, for suitably with teaching experience to look after a group 
experienced person over 30, in scale £633 of from 12 to 16 children and to conduct and 
-£771. Applications with names of two organise craft activities and games. She will 


be required to work in co-operation with the 
Administrator and will be given assistance by 
resident staff. Married women considered 
‘ . J Apply particulars, giving qualifications and 
7 ee Sarg a nny — fegerignes, i the Soon, Rumshott Estate 
pon ol o sycno td., St. Julians, Sevenoaks 
logical Medicine. Applications are invited for <n = — - 
ie post af rine Bnchnene Soa! Worker | COOPERATIVE, Youth Onpanins 
this partment, which consists of a : : vi is 
central teaching hospital clinic and a number  y hae ane LTA. — Bn 
of associated centres. Candidates should be y : nae, ee, SOD REEETS SNS 
at least 22 years of age and should hold a | emt desirable. Salary £500 oe , plus bonus 
4 te Superannuation scheme. No living accommo 

Degree with a Post-Graduate Diploma in : ; : 
Social Science or a Social Science Certificate dation available. Details and application form, 
1 ad ; , ale at aan to be returned by September 14, from the 


referees, to the Secretary, N.LR.D., Shin 
field, Reading. Quote reference 55/12 


UNIVERSITY of Durham, King's College 


The appointment will be for a . . 
year from October 1, 1955. Salary £350 per —— Paws some | © nae > — yan 
annum, Further particulars may be obtained Greenwich. 88.16... , 


from the undersigned to whom three copies 
of application, which should include the 
names of two referees, should be submitted 
not later than September 17, 1955. G. R 
Hanson, Registrar of King’s College 


‘THE London County Council invites appli 
cations from holders of the Certificate | 


Cook, Housekeeper wanted by smail social 
4 service organisation Kensington. Week 
ends free. 4 weeks’ annual leave. Resident 
pref. Salary by arrangement. Reply Pamily 
Service Unit, 36 Colville Terrace, W.11 


posts include Housekeepers, Companions; 





of the Institute of Hospital Almoners or | Cook-housekeeper (Surrey schl.), Matron- 
Social Science Certificate of a recognised housekeepers, asst, Matrons (schis.); Sec, & 
School of Sociology who have practical ex- | Junior Asst. (educ. assns. W.C.1); Sh. /typist 

rience in social work for appointment as org.). The Irene Forster Agency, 


66 Marchmont St., W.C.1. TER. 8566 

y TORKERS' Educational Association. York- 
shire District (South). Applications are 

invited for the post of orgenising-tutor in 

North-East Derbyshire. Applicants should be 


(social serv 
xeal Tuberculosis Care Organiser at the | 
London Chest Hospital? Victoria Park, E.2 
Salary scale £540 (at 24 years of age or with 
three years’ approved experience) rising to | 
£675. Duties include medico-social and secre 


tarial work arising from the activities of the graduates with a degree in history or the 
local Tuberculosis Care Committee. Further social sciences. Salary scale £550% £25* 
rticulars and application form obtainable £800. Application forms and further details 
rom the Divisional Medicai Officer, 273 from District Secretary, W.E.A., 26 Campo 
Bancroft Road, E.1, returnable by Sept. 24 Lane, Sheffield, 
HE Social Work of the Courts. The NGLISH teachers needed now in Spain 


Training is provided for the Oxford Institute Write Car 
for men and women over 21 years of age. | rillo, 81 Kensington Gdns. Square, W.2 
Candidates under 30 who do not possess a | CENTRAL Council for the Care of Crip- 
university diploma in social studies or its 4 ples. Experienced Secretary, Shorthand 
equivalent will normally be required to under- Typist required, as soon as possible, for 
take a University Course as part of their train work in connection with examinations for the 
ing. Candidates over 30 who have had Orthopedic Nursing Certificate. Commenc 
practical experience in social work can be ing salary £390 © annum, Applications in 
accepted for shorter training lasting about @ | writing, giving fin details of qualifications 
year. Particulars of salaries payable —— and experience to the Secretary, C.C.C.C, 
——s and forms of y + oem may be hac 34 Eccleston Sq., London, §.W.1. VIC. 2928 
ec 


Probation Service 


from , Probation visory and Training | _ 
Board, Home Office, Whitehall, $.W.1. This | "THEATRE Trainee-Manager required by 
advertisement should be mentioned | leading Repertory Theatre in South Mid- 
= : lands. Personality & initiative essential quali- 
ATRON required for Home for 18 | fications. Full particulars, including copy 
psychotic and maladjusted children, references & educational details, Box 9397 
aged 3-10 years. S.R.N. not essential, but | - 
candidates must have had wide experience | ALLround man, ae interested in 
in children’s work, be able to deal with House education, wanted to help on the prac- 


tical side in co-educational school. No teach- 
ing experience required. Full- or part-time 
Good working conditions. Box 9396 
ADULT Education Centre secks members 
4% of house-team with horticultural & agri 
cultural experience 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon 


Mother staff, possess good organising ability, 
energy, initiative and an enjoyment of life | 
Salary £550 x £20°4)--£630 per annum, less | 
£170 per annurh board-residerite Applics 
to Sec., Mid Herts Group Hospital Manage- 
ment Cttee., Bleak House, Catherine St., St. | 
Albans, Herts, as soon as possible 


Write to Secretary, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
EDITORIAL secretary for this journal. 


Apply_ in 
writing : Secretary, 10 Gt _ Turnstile, nee 
ECRETARY shorthand-t , small velua- 
tary organisation with | 
5 ianaseatias and varied work; oetble 


take charge salary 
pw 3 wks.’ wks.” anawal ‘holiday, Box 9421. 


J[NTERESTING leri clerical post in small oe 
lisher’s office; good general education and 


ful. time. Tel. 
Ne cine os Be nate 


DART time shorthand-t reqd. by Social 

‘ork organisation. rite for partics. to 

ey +7 Family Service nit, 71 
Vallance Rd Et. 


TUNIOR Sec. wansed for Wen | Bad Music 
Publishers, also Copyright Roy 


in writing gs awa exp., siay, Mi 
fell Mills House, Denmark 7 St c2 
prteisomrr Socromey, keen to take res- 

bilit ical film unit. 
Salary from ‘3 pw. pb experience. 
Box 9312. 
pm poe for over 75 years for per- 

sonal co-operation! Incomparable selec- 
tion from thousands superior male ‘female 


Fittest fe in London mn. continual w dau work.” Best 
i 1 nto ee Pet "yer, "Dept ou 3551, . 
emp. 


NITED § lady assistants 
for ee ae cilare "departments 
Aged about 21. typing 
speeds essential. Salary according experi- 
ence & quals. Tel. EUSton 3655, Ext. 5. 


XPERIENCED Secretaries wanted for 
Amy = work on ey ay oH 
no Sats. £7 10s. Dutton’ 
32 Gt, Russell St., W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 


CLERKS (up to 40) of geet ots education read. 
for numerous attract. requently 
avail. at Burnett Bureau, 77 , > St., W.1. 


RTMAN my ~ 78 George Street, W.1. 
All applicants for 


posts, War ss: hg well paid, 
will be welcome. 


ART-time ty ‘and other office vacan- 
cies exist at Bureau, 15 
Suand, London, WC.2. TRAlalgar 9090. 


OR * Hand-Piched ” § ” Secretaries get Ge 
Pp jobs © fees. Wigmore mecy, 
Wigmore St., W.1. HUN. 9951/2/3. 


OTHERLY woman wanted for 6 months 
(poss. ext.) to keep house for Univ. 
lect. f. Tend 4-5 ooh. women studs. Box 9409 


APPOINTMENTS ew A 
OCIAL Anthropologist, | ee S., can- 
S%ae didate, American I ato 
4 years asst. professor “ethmolony. a ar 
- 
enced At... in 


desires to relocate outside SA. ae. 
teaching /research position. Box 9225 


BPP Graduate (m. 23), good. , 
(Econ,), some French and Ger- 
avoid dull routine, desires in- 











man, cc 


sidered, : , 
Willing and eager to undertake training and to 
travel emywhare | abroad. Box 9443. 
RADUATE (m. 23), French/German, 
interests ae Eaeatane, music, seeks first post. 


suggestions welcomed 
a Dd? Cros 2 Crockerton Road, = 


UAL. exp. worker /cate post 
QrAL, a om 5591, 4-6 p.m. 7 9433. 
Pam: 
NTERESTING em sought by 2 
poo 25. Ex ya mmr a Ng a 
Driver's licence & small car avail. Intell., 
scientious. Refs. to support. Type of work & 
irregular hours immaterial provided not 
monotonous, Willing travel. Box 9483. 
Mores suff depression requires active 
people, involving travel if 
“ plea to sympathetic 
oe Box 9293. 
Pos reqs, lit. work. Prefaces, in- 
trods., MSS edited/prepared. Box 9228 
ENGLISH lady Phydiotoragsst, teacher, 
wishes work France, soon Box 8688. 
OING a ag Yne. man (31), 
journal. advert., transl. experience, 
French, German, Hebrew. Lively mind, v4 
afraid hard work. What job offers? Box 944 


AN, 22, off intelligence & initiative jor 
M ~ ‘eneceen Anything con 


remunerative 

sidered. Box 9294 
Gana 2 oem French, German, 
lit., adan interests, colourist, 


designer, + elt - change of vocation, a hole 
rather than round income. Box 9 


y=: you, geet a9 efficient secretary, junior or 
y to the Mayfair Secretarial 
College. 37D St., Ladn., W.1. May. 6626. 


OYERS requiring well-trained junior 
ae ee typists 7 invited 4 
—— Street) Park Lane, Whe re. 





MAYiair 2905. 
ans avail. as Secretaries, Bur- 
sars, for societies, assocns., schools. 
asst lor schools. Joint ap- 





peanmenes 1 and wife) as Caretakers, 
rer &c. Irene Forster 
Agency : 


Marchmont St., W.C.1. TER. 8566 


s 


“ 





SCHOLARSHIPS ii ete 
| Tea Reh Sehr Are 
r . ” 
cations oe invited from post-graduate stu- 
dents with research 


ey . istics, » newline 
a Stat y, 

History - -. Eastern ‘China and 
Japen)*, Pacific History, ns 


including Ma 

scholarship tenure is for a period of we to 
three years. Scholars are Spl 

for a .D. degree, and will normally — 
mence their studies in March, 1956. The 
present value of a fae yd is £A70S per 


annum. Married scholars dependent 
children may be eddisionsl allow- 
ances, and the U; will make « con- 
tribution not exceeding £ mils towards a 


s fares 0 Canberra from the United 
and the same amount towards his 


igned** Secretary, of Uni- 
versities the British : 

uare, London, Applics 
shd. be lodged’ with the 


‘ «. 
Oct, 15, 1955. “Dp. K. R. He , Acting 
Registrar, Box 4, GP.O., Canberra, AC.T., 

stralia. ledge of the 


Au 
relevant tanguags is a toy 
TYPING “AND TRANSLATIONS | 


ILDRED Furst. 7 ars’ experience . 
M"0! Theses, scientific and a Gitticult * work 


personally or 
267 Goldhurst tonun N.W.6. MAI, 7479. 


MBS. “Jolly will type or dulicae ag & Tey you. 
sew 2gchaine Craw Re 


YPEWRITING / . Literary & 
py, yy he 
89 fanny ‘Road, N.W 6. SWI. 2817. 


Ps. foto foduas S for MSS. Secretarial / Dugicns. 
rk St., W.C.2. TEM. Ber 52 


AULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly SS by Famous 
Authors. Novels, Plays, etc. Editing 
by expd. writer. ‘Dorothy Ss , 138 Green 
Lane, Edgware, Midés. STO. 6020. 


ABEL Eyles Du & Sec, Agency, 
395 Hornsey , N.19. ARC. 1765. 


BBEY Secretarial — 157 Abbey 

House, Victoria St., $.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 

First-class typing. Rapid duplicating, circu- 
larising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


vf Ril a ing, . tgeaslations 
24-hour du ensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 


LD Plaw Hatch, »Sharvthorne,, ut. Hast 
O Grinstead. Kathleen a 
hotel where you find lovely as 
fort and informal atmosphere. Sharpthorne 17 17. 











OURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Clift. Tel. 1944, 33 ems, 200 yds. sen 
front Gdns., Putting Green, , Super- 


lative food. 7gns, Summer 74- 


R® UPERATION at Higham / y in 
20 beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exer- 
cise. bea a Farm + and 
milk. Treatment ff desixed. Health ures. 
Write for terms and brochure, 
House, Salehurst, pebernatys, Sussex. 
Tel Robertsbridge 126 
*ORNWALL: In ual yannel unspoilt © country 
C by Fowey River, 3 _ 2 sea, —- 
goustert, — k._# in 
Ouse in own big 
goviegins © a got a 
for Brochure ‘ Penaulte "Howe 
Golant, nr. Pas a” ‘owey 124. Gea 
rates from Sept. 6. 

OUNTAIN Goa House, families wei- 

come. Walking, ing. ° 
Hot water. Paul and Work, Sygun 
Fawr, Beddgelert, North ales. 

FEW September Vacancies at Norman- 

hurst, the small friendly Hotel in “ Bri- 
tain’s Best Climate,” noted for its many 
sunny days. Ree, by readers. 54 /B8gns. wkly., 
fully incl. Ul. brochures. Vegetarian if 
Normanhurst, Sea-front, St. oe A Sea, 
Sussex. (Also ‘Qct—Summer attrac- 
tions throughout.) s 4784 


Hove: comf. Guest House nr. sea, offers a 
few vacancies Sept. From Sgns. full 
board. From Oct. wk./ends or longer. 18 
Rutland Gdns., Hove, 3. Tel. Hove 39389. 
“USSEX. Biue Idol, Coolham, Horsham. 
Historie 17th een Guest Guest House. Fully 
modernise Good stful den. 
Beautiful rural surroundings” ‘Coolham 241, 
EE f wonders of Lake — ig Autuma. 
egetarian st , 
Hooda ” Keswick, "hana Horne. Tei. S08. 


autumn tema + in beautiful Derby- 
shire, come to estminster V ey 
Guest House, Broad Walk, Buxton. a9 


Divo.’ T'wixt ves /meore. “Country ecw: 
Linens ~F. Own produce. ~ 
- face. Hayman, Bossell, Buck sotlcighe 








BeAcTiRUL — “with comfort 
& good food. Te Hotel, Horam, 
Sussex. (Easthourne Line.) Horam Rd. 32. 





T. IVES, Cornwall. Accommodati in 


artists’ house. Redgrave, 1 Tand Rd. 


on Cornish Riviera 


B 
Critchard, Ww eodeide, 
UESTS welcomed 


lanes deter the speedy 


Ideal convalescence 
, Canet Plage (P.O France 


~ ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 


RIGON House Hote! 
40 Pembridge Villas 
. Lux, serv, rooms w 


cons. § 
Vale Tube & buses 
WO rooms in family house for women 


peed , x Senate sy 


| 1PPER Berkeley St 


rl AD Gdn 
‘5 


to ay her flat with 


professional / busin« 





re 


WHERE TO STAY —continued 


Treharrock Manor. Conti 
4 nental Holiday now midsi loveliest beaches 
Remarkably sheltered 
Glorious surf -berhing, 


Safe, golden sands 
in Trlian-like vil 


cooking. Miss Wainewright. Port Isaac 234 


OTTINGDEAN, Brighton Old Norton 
House ‘on the old world Green of this 


V lounge. Rilliards 

room. Golf (Rock 
Re-equipped. ‘ hrs 
July-Sept. Superb 
Accommodation assured or 
Atholl Hotel, 16 

Phone: 31905 

Sea, cliffs, downs 


Hote! with friendly atmosphere, sunny roots, 
first-rate food. Booking now for October and 
Brochure. Tel. 3120 


M.P 


LE of Wight Guest House, own beach, 


23 acres (5 reserved for 
™ ecw light, indoor sani 
Reduced terme 

“(amg fror N 
Wootton, Ryde 1.W 
in simple country 
Cotswold valley Sep 


#, October 4gns. Steanbridge, near 
los. Telephone Painswick 231? 


Old Jordans Hostel 


money and time on long railway journeys? 


17th a Farmhouse Monee r ww in 


In beautiful quiet 
countryside Why spend 
‘Far from madding crowd, 

Vacs. fr Our 

Our sound Lee her Te 

Late Dinner. Rm. & bfst 
Old Coombe, Dittisham on the 


Dittisham 98 

ESTFUL holidays, Country Guest House, 
on lovely Herts Essex border. Good food; 
, Mead, Hatfield Heath, 


EEK-ENDS or longer in lovely country 


house amidst most beautiful surround 


Hatfield Heath 263 
reasonable inclusive 
, friendly atmosphere The 


Tel. Bramley 106811 


Modernised farm- 


hse., ideally situated Wenlock Edge. Sue- 
man, Presthope Farm, Much 


EDITERRANEAN 


Wenlock, Salop 


Autumn warmth 
good food, reasonable 
& Mrs. De Labre, 


Notting Hill Gate, 

W.11. "Phone BAY 

board. Reasonable 

N.W.1 Bed and 

7s ‘6d H. & «|. PAD. 3818 
Bi room in priv. house. Mod 
Brkfst. 2 mins. Maida 

CUN. 3417/Box 9260 
divan-rooms r share 

. Mtting-room On direct bus 


Kings, Kensington, 
Jigns. each. Refs 


10.30 a.m. /Box 9428 
for lad Use bath, kit 
Or meals provided. BAT. 9895 
W.1. Vacancy prof 
, full breakfast. WEL. 8996 
s B/S room nr tube 
4 Chg. face. Happy atmosphere SPE 5308 
OVELY sunny bedroom, wide iver view 

Gas fire, ring, use bath ‘kitchenette, linen 


ns. pw Business 
IChmond 0974 


girl to share Sign, flat 
Londor Box 9457 


sitting - ro t et (flat 


ring 


ke ! Refrig 


luring d v Refs 
Box 9213 


eat lube furn 


at irling Mags 
N 4 4 4 Al f . 


isitting room suitable 


« kitchen, 
Box 939% 


comfortable bed -sit 


{ juliet prof 
" en. heating 
Tel. BAY 057 


edroom, kitchen & sit.- 


d sc =«(Cbath, for 


ae Hox 9994 


bed -eits fully 
un, flat, Brom- 
“43 


‘fir 
fr 
( 


ACCOMMODATION —continued 


SOLD any kindly disposed people (pro 
fessional only) allow woman artist use 
of very large room, 


Low rent absolutely 


SCHOOLMASTER sks 
tral/ West End. Reas 


OUNG man requires unfurn 
SINGLE young man seeks accom 


Charing X or 5.W.1 for sgle 


use bath twice wk. Away w'ends 


FOUNG New Zealand women music 
dem desires room, flatict, 
Very reliable tenant 


TOUNG woman (25) wants pleasant place 


OUNG ‘cello student (f.) re 
between Camden Town p 
17 Lambolle Rd., N.W 


Australian couple ane resident 


mote req 2 of 3 rms, 


To st AND WANTED 


WO most comfortably furn 


es 5 (no young children) 
» parking. One yeer or longer 
EW unfurn. maisonette, W.8, 4 rme 


pert-furn, flat for 2 


© landlord mentality 
flat off Wimbledon Common, close shops, 
; recently replestered, 


rooms, kitchen, etc. Lovely position near 


| URNISHED flat in spacious country house, 
21 miles London. Self -ctnd,, 


Garage avible. Hoseyridge, 
(Westerham 2522 aft 


nished Scandinavian 


Okehampton 2 miles, Small farm attached 6 


© let 9 months or longer; 
week w careful tenant 


ee age D Cottage to let Ovtober-April, 


Whitelaw. Alderney 
XCH. flat Richmond Hill, 


built-in wardrobes, 415 


ALF -pint-size lady 


oor flat easy reach Tufnell Park 


house with 4 bedrooms, 





USICIAN wants 6/« 
Good heating facilities, 
avons references 


perty ‘sul eble conversion one hour’ . on 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
pre LESSRO AL, oF Institutional use close 
J ! 





fied foe lommed puns with many refi 


£25,000 for long Head = Bou 919 


400. Unspoiled Went Wales. Prhid, country 
cottage. 4 rooms, stone-built. Calor stove, 
& miles Carmarthen 


t country village between Horsham / 
ing, roomy family hee. for sale {rhid 
Comsiderable mortgage 


~ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 





extre, Prepeyme 
State latest date acceptable 
wai navi 
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ENTERTAINMENTS | EXHIBITIONS —contirnued LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued | M'SCELLANEOUS—continve4 
3 st 


A®ts TEM. 3334. Last day Sept N a ~ NA ns Exhibiti { Children’s Art ONDON University Extension Lectur Q' AKE RISM Information respecting the 
8. Waiting for Godot. Mems G 1" craft wor Royal Institute | 4 Dipl ma in Soci a : 4-year murse faith and practice of the Religious 
yalleric ccad W.l 10-5 until (1) Social History of ern Britain xiety of Friends free on application to th 
NEY ww L —— oy fx 2512 % ony What” | September 30 iidren 6d. Organised Social Structure: (3) Psychologi ects of Pr ends Home Service Committee, Friends 
Mon) Sun stranger by The Sunday rial | Society; 24 weekly lectures from -mber House, Euston Rd.. N W 
by Iris Tree. From Sept. 6. Mems. 6. fe C i a @ : 
os ap wit AAM Ett Exhibition of Paintings 26, fee £1; (4) Criminology and "THE Continental Club for conversation and 
[NITY Theatre: Last weekend of “ Peace- Arts Council Galler + St. James's of Delinquency, 26 lectures, fre +, I tuition in foreign languages every Tue 
meal Fri, Sat, Sun at 745. Next Square, S.W.1. Closes Sept 10. Mon., Wed from Deputy General Secretary Is ‘avy evening from 3p =. is Bal or St., W i 
weekend: Sp:cial show:ngs of “ Children of Pri. § 10-6 . , vy. 2 ; Bourdon St., Davies St., W.1 ; a F n : ker Si 
4 ‘ : at 5, Tu Thurs. 10-8, Adm. free Enquiries, ring Secretary, GLA 23 
rege. Crraes Hon. 16: Reed 0 ; PRECOME Your Own Economist! Ten 
EUSton $391. Mems | LECTURES AND MEETINGS | course in Basic Economics & 
FE VERYMAN Ham. 1525. Until Sept. 4: | CEN TRAL London Pabian Society. “ The Philosophy (with discussion Begins 
+ “ Appo'ntment with Venus" (U). From , 


GEST! EMEN. Don't Buy Have your 
J shirts repaired a8 new Moderate 
large New double cuffs ‘Ss. 9d. New 


4A New Weapons. Defer ~ September in Westminster, Croydon, Gants 
; efence and Foreign Pp Collar 6s. 6d Work of highest standerd 


Sept. 5: Max Ophuls’ “ La Ronde x) Poli y”: Michael Stewart, M.P., Wed., Sept hill, Palmers Green, Weiling ye: — Post Shirt for free Estimat <d 
= = ~ TC. , 7.30 p.m. Sept. 14 Fabian Social Re phone for complete details enry George - o : os enets OF “2 tor 
i gh paar gy ey ee t search”: Mary Stewart. St. Anne’s House, School of Social Science, 4 Great Smith St A nod waa? to jeunes - , ’ 26 
<7 “ ; Aw > > 7 N e suth dourne strove ruthoourne, 
“ Rod Badge of | Comrage * «U) ir.: John a an St., Wl. Visitors welcome, 2s 5.7.1, ARS. 6663. Wo Fase Bournemouth, Hants 
Houston 4, 6, 8. Open to public “*T HIRD Way Internetional Conference”: | [KING George VI Training Schem TORIES wanted by the Agency Dept 
Public nectin . M oc c i d lubs ’ 4 . Y ’ gency vt. 
HoLbORN “~! Soc By rf o sr gensen Pubi Conway Hall, Red National Association of Mixed ( S™ ren - elice Yecion of Vines Oe 
on Oct ubser, 17s ows; 


al } tember 5, at & p.t peake: . i cations for their long-term training rse ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
Se eS eens ns Ged towne, | OS ©, ak ee tne r W.1, We negotiate suitable work on « 15% 
c ra od 


, Rev. Kenneth Greet, Joseph Murumbi, Devised for voluntary and part-tim: Jers q ‘sales t d r bi 
Maung Maung Ji, Bayard Rustin and A. J. rural and urban, work for the Cert'ficar sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
The Broken Jug, Quai des we yj Lim Muste Chairman, Reginald Reynolds. includes supervised practical trainir returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
Garbo), My Universities, Crimson = . a correspondence course for theor al stud uis0 an interesting booklet giving details and 
nicorn in the Garden, Full oon. from HAW Society meets at Nat. Book League, For further particulars and application forr fees of our Courses and Criticisms, and suc 
Hon. Sec., 34 Gray's sae Rd., WC : Albemarle St, W.1. Sept. 9, 7 p.m ly The Educat d Trainir Sicer cess letters from students 
- - ; E. B. Petter (Amherst, Mass m “ Life rR ~ nee: eae ai 
RITISH Premiéres: “ Under the Fake : = " 30 Devonshire Street, London, W W ORKE RS unite in praising the p quancy 


Pe , ; wong Force: Shaw's Comedic Norm Sept. 23, 
ond © Bulgarien Polk Dances 1 6.45 p.m.: Recital & reminisce. by Terence I ARTINGTON Music School, Director of of Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 


‘Town fall, Sem 8, 7.30. Adm. by ticket O’Brien & Ruth Spalding Adm. 2s. 6d Music, John Clements, F.R.C.O., pro- Available from all good grocers 


. 7 ; , vr . ° ~ vides a full-time general musical education rR 
Apply ensty Society for re I ACING Total War: weekend discussion for performers and teachers, with individual fF > ; 
Bulgaria, 42 Tavistock St., W.C.2. No charge gp., Sept. 16 at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. . avene on holiday. 14-day service. Write for 
= } tuition in voice and instruments. In being Remake Bedding Folder. Heal & S Ltd 
[ OCUMENTARY Film: “ Moana” (Fla UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 62 | residential the School offers exceptional facili 196 Tottenham ¢ Or zt Ro it bom Wi 
herty * Sausalito’ (Stauffacher), Sun Queen's Gdns. W.2. Public ‘ect, Sun, 8 ties for chamber music, ensemble playing and - - ed, London, 
Sept. 11, 7.30 p.m. Club International, 250 p.m., Sept. 4: The Way of the Heart choral singing. Scholarships are awarded ‘THE mellowed smoke, there is none bet 
Camden Road. N.W.1. Mems AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami Prospectus from the Secretary, The Arts ter, Tom Long I am indeed thy debtor 


b Centre, Dart « a ‘, Jevo 
CONCERTS | Ghanananda, Kingsway Hall (near Hol- \T = Dartington Hisll, Totes, S. I Z I UREX gloves and all rubber surgical 
: bora Tube Stn Thurs Sept. 8, 7.30 Peter's Loft, St. Ives, Cornwall Fine appliances sen dA i 
_ 4D ; : BBC p 7 mt under plain cover rite 
gor, pay amy ey Hall * Evolution (Individual).”” On Sundays at 5 at J Art training studio and workshop. Peter call ioe our free price the now. Fiertag, 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 until Sat., Centre, 68 Dukes Ave., N.10: Meditation & Lanyon—William Redgrave—Terry Frost Dept. NN, 34 Wardour St., London, W.! 
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